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Gateway to the Tropics 


Here's where a step over the 
threshold takes you into the sultry 
atmosphere of an equatorial jungle! 

Behind this door the stability and 
heat resistance of Du Pont “Supe¬ 
rior’ ’ Negative Film are determined. 
It’s one of many such chambers lo¬ 
cated in the Du Pont Research and 
Control Laboratories. 

Film placed in the “oven” is al¬ 
lowed to remain there for various 
periods of time. The “climate” arti¬ 
ficially created ages the film rapidly. 
Hundreds of observations are made, 


and from them have developed re¬ 
finements designed to give Du Pont 
Film the longest possible life under 
the most adverse conditions. Im¬ 
provements have also been made in 
methods of packing, so that today 
Du Pont Films can weather the 
climate wherever they’re used ... by 
armed forces in the tropics or by 
cinematographers on the home front. 

Here is just another example of 
extensive research and control com¬ 
bined to produce a film you can rely 
upon at all times. But remember, 


war needs must come first, and you 
may find that stocks of Du Pont film 
arei temporarily incomplete. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington, Del. Smith & Aller, 
Ltd., Hollywood, California. 


#PDU> 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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I offer the following additional lenses at the prices shown 

here:. 

Name.Address. 

City & State. Ac 6 .„ 

Do Not Ship Until You Receive Instructions from Factory! 


EYEMO MODELS L AND M ...Three-lens turret 
head; "sound” field viewfinder is matched to six 
lens focal lengths by turning a drum. "Sound” aper¬ 
ture plate. Model L has speeds of 4, 8, 12, 16, 24, 
and 32 f.p.s.; Model M has speeds of 8, 12, 24, 
32, and 48 f.p.s. 


DECEMBER 7, 1941—Jap planes bomb Pearl 
Harbor. Len H. Roos, A. S. C., F. R. P. S., Staff 
War Corresp07ide?it Pathe News, fihns the action 
with his EYE MO. 


"k War Correspondents and other professional cameramen must be 
ready for whatever breaks—good or bad. These men have learned 
from experience that when their camera is a 35mm. EYEMO — 
they never fail. EYEMO gets the picture! 

Today EYEMO Cameras have gone to war. The armed 
forces need more than we can supply. That is why 
EYEMOS are not now available to civilians. The 
armed forces must be served first—we know you 
agree with that. When Victory is won EYEMO 
Cameras will be back in civilian clothes. 

Then, as formerly, if a stock model 
EYEMO does not meet your requirements 
exactly, we will modify or change it for 
you. You will never have to accept a 
compromise in an EYEMO. 


EYEMO MODELS N AND O . . . Three-arm offset-^ 
turret permits broader choice of lenses. Turret lock 
is particularly appreciated with long, heavy lenses. 
Visual, prismatic focuser with magnifier. Model N 
has speeds of 4, 8, 12,16,24, and 32 f.p.s.; Model O 
has speeds of 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, and 48 f.p.s. 


<-EYEMO MODELS P AND Q . . . These are simi¬ 
lar to Models N and O, respectively, except that 
P and Q are equipped for alternate, optional use 
with electric motor and external film magazines. 
External film magazines extend maximum scene 
length from 5 5 to 400 feet. Offset finder eyepiece 
prevents interference. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1848 Larchmont Avenue Date. 

Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

For the purpose of aiding the war effort, I am willing to sell my 

EYEMO Camera, Model.Serial No.. 

It has been modified as follows: . 

. i 

I will sell this camera for $.and will pay * 

transportation and insurance to Chicago. 

This camera is: 

.In good operating condition 

.Inoperative or damaged (give details):. 


Price above includes these lenses: 


SERVICE 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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Make every foot count 


T HESE days—with less film avail¬ 
able—you don’t want to muff a 
single scene. So—try a film that ama¬ 
teurs have long relied on for clear, 
sharp results: Agfa Ansco Hypan Re¬ 
versible. 

Hypan is panchromatic. It has plenty of 
speed for average outdoor shooting, or 
for much of the indoor work you may do. 
In addition, its fine grain and its anti¬ 


halation coating both contribute to the 
final gem-like brilliance characteristic 
of Hypan when it is projected on a 
screen. 

Next time — try Hypan. Meanwhile, if 
you have any technical questions on 
films or emulsions, ask us. We’ll do our 
very best to answer them for you. 
Address your letter to: Agfa Ansco 
Informatron, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Agfa Ansco 

8 & 16mm. 

HYPAN 

REVERSIBLE FILM 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO —FIRST WITH THE FINEST 
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Hints On Outdoor Camerawork For 
Army Combat And Training Films 

By RUSSELL HARLAN, A.S.C. 


4 T an A.S.C. meeting the other night 
the Editor manoeuvered me into 

A- a corner and waved this editorial 
black-jack at me: “Russ,” he said, “We 
get a lot of letters from Army camera¬ 
men asking us advice about camerawork 
in the field. Now you’ve shot close 
to fifty of Harry Sherman’s ‘Hopalong 
Cassidy’ Westerns, and a number of 
Army Training Films besides, so why 
don’t you sit down and give the boys 
some of the benefit of your experience 
in exterior camerawork?” 

Well, I don’t know just how much 
“benefit” there is to be gained from 
anything I might say on the subject, 
for shooting studio exteriors—even on 
Westerns—is quite a different matter 
from shooting an Army Training Film, 
and even more different from combat 
camerawork under fire. In an entertain¬ 
ment picture, your camerawork has to 
center on the story and the players. 
In a training film, the “star” of your 
production is the gun, or tank, or hand- 
grenade the use of which film is sup¬ 
posed to teach. In a combat film, as 
I understand it, your main job is to 
get an accurate photographic record of 
what happens and how and where. And 
of course in making studio exteriors, 
we have the advantage of being able 
to control our photographic effects a 
lot with reflectors, booster-lights, scrims, 
and so on. 

But I suppose that Bill is right, for 
there are certain basic fundamentals 
that all three types of exterior camera¬ 
work have in common. 

One of the first of these is one I 
haven’t seen stressed near often enough 
in any discussions of either dramatic 
or military camerawork. It is the 
necessity of absolute simplicity in your 
camerawork. Whether you’re trying to 
“sell” a story, a piece of necessary 
military information, or an actual bat¬ 
tle, any photographic trickery that calls 
attention to itself—and so diverts at¬ 


tention from the main purpose of the 
picture—is bad. 

Filtering is one of these tricks that 
is best forgotten except in very unusual 
instances. Whether you’re shooting Bill 
Boyd and his pals galloping across the 
foothills of Mt. Whitney, or the pro¬ 
saic operation of unlimbering a 155mm. 
gun, or real “for keeps” action in Africa 
or New Guinea, you want the scenes 
you put on the screen to look real, and 
the action to be clearly distinguishable. 

And one of the easiest ways to “louse 
up” an exterior scene is to try and 
improve on it by using a filter. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred you’ll make 
it worse, instead of better—and the 
hundredth time is open to question, too. 

First of all, you see, a filter tends 
to distort the color-rendition of what¬ 
ever you’re photographing. This may 
not be so objectionable in an entertain¬ 
ment picture if it is only a mild dis¬ 
tortion, but in a picture for any mili¬ 
tary purposes it’s murderous. For ex¬ 
ample, suppose you’re shooting a train¬ 
ing film with soldiers in summer khaki 
uniforms. Suppose you use a yellow- 
orange filter like the G or the 21, or 
a red filter: you’re going to make those 
already light tan uniforms whiten out 
like a freshly-laundered Navy “whites.” 
And unless the background has been 
summer-burned to almost exactly the 
same shade of tan, your filtering is 
going to make those soldiers stand out 
in front of it much more prominently 
than they actually do to the eye. If 
the background is normal greenery, 
they’ll stand out as prominently as so 
many snowballs in a coal-scuttle. 

In the same way if you’re shooting 
men in camouflaged outfits like those 
the Marine Raiders and similar units 
wear, any filtering will give an untrue 
rendition of the coloring of their camou¬ 
flage and its relation to the background. 
By careless filtering you can give an 
absolutely erroneous impression of the 


Left: the author at work on location. Note use of 
reflectors to control lighting and produce result sim¬ 
ilar to center picture. Right: Cameramen on military 
combat and training films seldom have a chance to 
employ such studio refinements as reflectors. Note 
also that in a shot like this the use of filters would 
distort color-rendition of camouflaged "Raider" 
uniforms. 


way a camouflaged soldier or a camou¬ 
flaged gun-position blends or does not 
blend with its surroundings. Either way 
you’re off the beam, for the staff officers 
who study such films want to know 
precisely how things are, rather than 
what you can reveal or conceal with 
photographic phenagling. 

Moreover, most filters—even gelatin 
ones—tend to make the image softer 
optically. In plainer words, they cut 
down definition—when definition is one 
of the prime requisites of most out¬ 
door photography, whether it’s on West¬ 
erns, or on military films of any kind. 
In either case, the people who will see 
the films are more interested in know¬ 
ing exactly what is happening than in 
how “arty” a cameraman you may be. 

Of course there are always exceptions 
which prove the rule. In shooting ex¬ 
terior night-effects for studio films, or 
in some types of reconnaissance and 
mapping photography where you have to 
penetrate haze to accomplish your end, 
you may have to use filters, and some¬ 
times Infra-Red film. But in that case 
your distortion of color-rendition is done 
deliberately, and you can expect the 
folks who study your pictures to under¬ 
stand that, and make allowances for it. 

But otherwise, my sincere advice to 
the military cameraman would be to for¬ 
get that filters were ever invented, and 
do all his work without them. In that, 
I’ve really expert confirmation in a com¬ 
ment made to us recently by the A.S.C.’s 
newest Honorary Member, Lt.-Col. David 
MacDonald, of the British Army Film 
and Photo Unit, who told us that very 
early in the game out there in the 
African Desert he found what a handi¬ 
cap filters could be to battle camera¬ 
work, and issued an order to all his 
men to throw away their filters! 

Next comes the question of exposure. 
This has to be right on the beam, not 
only to get the best print out of your 
negative, but to get the most accurate 
tonal value and the best definition. Now 
exposure has to be keyed to the normal 
processing of the laboratory that handles 
your negative, so I’d say that the first 
thing would be to find out what that 
is, and then, if necessary, correct all 
your experience and meter film-speed 
settings to conform to it. 

Some professionals like to read their 
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Above: a shot where your exposure-meter can fool 
you unless you make it read on the area most impor¬ 
tant to your picture. Center: note careless use of 
exposure-meter; reading would be much more accu¬ 
rate if the meter were shielded from sun and scat¬ 
tered light by user’s hands. Right: Camera-angles 
are important. Note how upper picture, with tanks 
approaching, shows much more detail than lower 
picture where they are moving in opposite direction 
and half hidden by dust-cloud. 

exposure by the illumination on the 
ground glass of the camera—assuming, 
of course, that it’s a studio-type camera 
that has a ground glass. But with to¬ 
day's fast films, that’s a pretty decep¬ 
tive thing, as several of us have found 
out to our sorrow at one time or an¬ 
other, so the really safest thing is to 
use a meter. I don’t much care what 
kind, so long as it is accurate and de¬ 
pendable, and you really know how to 
use it. 

And let me tell you, there is a definite 
trick to using a meter properly. With 
a reflected-light meter like the Weston 
and most others, there’s a lot more to 
taking a meter-reading than just stand¬ 
ing up and pointing it in the general 
direction of your subject. Doing it that 
way, you can not only get miles off the 
beam, but you can kid the meter into 
giving almost any reading you think 
is right! 

Perhaps the biggest margin for error 
in the way most people take meter- 
readings outdoors is that if you just 
hold the meter and point it at your 
subject, the meter is not only likely 
to “see” a different area from what 
your camera is covering, but in particu¬ 
lar to “see’ much more sky than your 
lens takes in. That sky is pretty highly 
reflective, and even if the meter reads 
only on the actual sky-area of your 
shot, that excess light is likely to boost 
your reading higher than the correct 
exposure for the part of the shot in 
which you’re really interested. 

The first step in getting around this 
is to make it a practice always to point 
the meter downward—at about a 30° 
angle—so that you deliberately include 
more of the usually darker foreground, 
and less of the sky. This in itself will 
give you more consistently accurate 
meter-readings. 

But there’s another step, a little trick 
that makes the reading even more ef¬ 
fective, and about which surprisingly 
few, even of the professionals, know. 
Most photographers know that to get 
really good pictures, uninfluenced by 
the scattered light from all around the 
subject-area, and which does not play 
any part in making the actual picture, 
you’ve got to have a good, tight sun¬ 
shade on your lens. 


The same thing applies to exposure- 
meters, too. The same scattered light 
reflected from outside the picture field 
—from the sky, and from almost every 
object to one side and the other of 
your actual field—kicks into the meter’s 
photocell and naturally tends to boost 
your reading. If you want a really 
accurate reading, you’ll have to shield 
you meter’s “eye” from this unwanted 
light. 

The simplest way I’ve found is to 
make it a habit when taking meter- 
readings to fold your hands over the 
meter so that the palms of the hands, 
projecting at each side, and the fingers, 
at the top, make a little sunshade for 
your meter. I’ve known of a few people 
who have even made neat little matte- 
boxes for their meters; and when you 
use a studio camera, you can often 
place the meter’s cell directly behind 
the camera’s matte-box, and use that 
for a sunshade for your meter. The 
rear opening on the wider-angled lenses 
(from 35mm. down to 24mm.) is usu¬ 
ally almost exactly the size of the “eye” 
of a Weston meter, so if you use a cam¬ 
era like that, there’s a useful tip. But— 
you always have your hands, and I’ve 
found that little trick of using your 
palms and fingers for a sunshade is 
usually quite enough in most cases to 
give a perfectly accurate reading. 

It’s a good thing to remember, too, 
that by manipulating the speed-setting, 
you can place the exposure on any de¬ 
sired portion of your film’s character¬ 
istic curve. If you want to favor the 
shadows—and especially in shots where 
for any reason (including bullets) you 
can’t get in to take an actual reading 
on those shadows—you can do so by 
simply using a film-speed one, two, or 
even three or more points slower than 
you’d use under normal circumstances. 
Just how much slower a setting to use 
will depend on the density of the shad¬ 
ows, and particularly on what propor¬ 
tion of the total picture-area they form. 
In general, if the action you’re inter¬ 
ested in occurs in the shadows, you 
won’t go wrong exposing by the old 
photographic formula of “expose for 
the shadows, and the highlights will 
take care of themselves.” I’ve made 
pictures among California’s “big trees” 
—the Sequoias and Redwoods—and I’ve 
found nobody complained if, when the 
action was mainly in the heavy shade 
under those trees, I exposed for that 
and let the sunlit part “burn up” if I 
had to. I suppose it’s the same shooting 
Army films in the jungles of New 
Guinea. 


I’ve often been asked about the mat¬ 
ter of controlling exposure where you 
have some very “hot” highlight ex¬ 
tremes, as on a brilliantly sunlit, sandy 
desert, or at the beach, and so on, 
where your normal exposure-reading is 
likely to be close to the top of the 
meter’s scale, and probably at or below 
the smallest stop on your lens. Some 
people advocate using Neutral Density 
filters to control exposures in such con¬ 
ditions, but personally, I steer clear 
of the Neutrals, for while they do cut 
down the exposure, they also tend to 
flatten out your picture. And as a 
rule, you don’t want any flattening when 
you’re striving for the best and crisp¬ 
est definition. 

Instead, I prefer to cut the aperture 
of my shutter. This is possible with 
studio-type cameras, though not with 
Eyemo and DeVry hand-cameras, and it 
can be done all right in 16mm. if you’re 
using a Cine-Kodak Special or a Bolex, 
both of which have adjustable shutters. 

And speaking of 16mm., which be¬ 
cause of its compactness and the very 
surprising results you can now get en¬ 
larging 16mm. Kodachrome to 35mm. in 
either black-and-white or Technicolor, 
seems to be coming more and more into 
use for combat camerawork, most of the 
things I’ve said about 35mm. black-and- 
white apply just as well to 16mm. and 
Kodachrome. Exposure, for instance, 
has to be right on the old button if 
you want the best results in color-ren¬ 
dition and definition. There’s one ex¬ 
ception, though: if you know your Koda¬ 
chrome is to be used as an original 
only, give the correct, “rule-book” ex¬ 
posure; if you know it is going to be 
duped or enlarged to 35mm., it’s a good 
idea to give an exposure (outdoors) 
based on a speed of Weston 6 or even 
5, to soften the contrasts and get bet¬ 
ter into the shadows, so that there will 

(Continued on Page 237) 
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Russia's Newsreel Cameramen At The Front 


F OR a number of years Soviet news¬ 
reel cameramen had been accus¬ 
tomed to film the peaceful life of 
our country. Documentary film and 
Soviet newsreel mirrored the onward 
march, the happy life, the constructive 
and joyful labour of millions of people. 

But there came the day when Hitler 
flung his divisions against our towns and 
villages. Upon the country and the people 
that was giving an example of the actual 
realization of the great march of human¬ 
ity toward democracy and social justice, 
there descended the full force of the 
Hitlerite hordes. And the Soviet people 
entered into battle—everyone to the last 
man rose up to wage a sacred patriotic 
war. We took upon ourselves the brunt 
of the blow. And for the first time in the 
present war the march of Hitler’s hordes 
across the territories of the countries 
of Europe was halted—by the Red Army. 

And on the very day of the outbreak 
of the war, newsreel cameramen left for 
the Front. 

Today, when eighteen months of war 
are behind us, we can sum up certain 
results of our front line work. Scores of 
thousands of feet of film have been 
taken. Each of us has run great risks 
and been not infrequently bombed, trench- 
mortared and shelled by the Germans. 
Many of our comrades have perished at 
their post, camera in hand, and many 
have been wounded, returning to active 
work immediately on recovery. Digging 
into the earth they have been subjected 
to fierce enemy bombardment, together 
with plucky sharpshooters they have lain 
in wait for the enemy, suffering trials 
and hardships. We have all grown un¬ 
used to the feel of civilian clothes and 
have learned to appreciate the supreme 
law of the soldier’s front line comrade¬ 
ship, which is “Help one another.” 

Cameraman Pechul charged into the 
attack side by side with his Red Army 
comrades, rifle and grenade in hand. The 
detachment broke through the encircle¬ 
ment. In this action Pechul died a hero’s 
death. 

Another cameraman, Slavin, was twice 
wounded and twice came back to the 
front immediately he recovered. 

Cameraman Boris Sher spent ten weeks 
with a guerilla detachment that wrought 
panic among the Germans in an un¬ 
named district near the Valdai Hills. 

*This account of the heroic work of Russia’s 
newsreel cameramen at the front comes to us 
through the courtesy of “The Cine-Technician,” 
the official organ of Britain’s Association of Cine- 
Technicians. The author, Roman Karmen, is a 
young ace newsreel cameraman who shared the 
Stalin Art Prize for his part in making “One 
Day in Soviet Russia,” and “Moscow Strikes 
Back.” He later was one of the cameramen on 
“Leningrad Fights.” Before the war he and his 
camera served in Madrid (1936) and China (1937) 
and in the Arctic Circle during night flights 
over the Pole in search of the lost Soviet airman 
Levanevsky. He also acted as a war-correspondent 
for “Pravda” at home and abroad. ED. 


By ROMAN KARMEN 

When he had amassed sufficient material 
covering the activity of this detachment 
and planned to make his way back across 
the enemy lines, the guerillas did not 
want to part with this plucky young 
man. They had come to consider him as 
belonging to their ranks and he had won 
their strong affection — the affection of 
grim and courageous men who look death 
in the face every minute of the day. 
The guerillas sent a letter to the studio 
from which we learned much in regard 
to which our comrade had modestly kept 
silent. They wrote that Boris Sher had 
participated in several daring and dan¬ 
gerous operations as a guerilla trooper. 
At night time when filming was impos¬ 
sible he would take up a rifle and ac¬ 
company the detachment into battle. 
Boris Sher, like many another front-line 
cameraman, now wears the Order of the 
Red Banner and continues his newsreel 
work. 

Cameraman Mark Troyanovsky was 
among the last batch of Red Army men 
to leave Odessa — that same Mark Troy¬ 
anovsky who accompanied Papanin on 
his flight to the North Pole. (His film 
was shown in England under the title 
Conquerors of the North). Troyanovsky 
filmed scenes of the heroic defense of 
Odessa and the exploits of its defenders. 

Till the very last hour Cameraman 
Vladick Mikosha stuck to his post film¬ 
ing the glorious defense of Sevastopol, 
which will go down in history as one of 
the most heroic pages in the struggle of 
progressive mankind against bloody Hit¬ 
lerism. In the last days of the defense of 
Sevastopol, Mikosha was badly shell¬ 
shocked but he kept on working. 

The work of the cameramen filming in 
beseiged Leningrad deserves special men¬ 
tion. Cameramen Uchitel, Fomin, Stradin 
and others did not cease filming for a 
minute. In rigorous frosts, under fierce 
bombing, and incessant shelling, under 
conditions of blockade and hunger, they 
created for future history truly priceless 
cine-documents of the life and struggle 
of the hero-city. Like all Leningraders, 
the cameramen received a meagre ration 
of bread, they were emaciated and could 
hardly walk, but each day they plodded 
to the city carrying heavy tins of film 
and kept constantly taking shots. We 
are grateful to them for having pre¬ 
served for us the inimitable features of 
proud, indomitable and plucky Lenin¬ 
grad, for having perpetuated the unfor¬ 
gettable scenes of the winter of 1941-42. 
They filmed in the factories, on the 
streets and in the advanced front lines. 
The episodes they filmed now show the 
whole world what the Soviet people are 
capable of, cherishing deep faith in their 
victory and profound hatred of the 
enemy, and, in the name of this faith 


and hatred, ready for all privations and 
exploits. 

At Stalingrad, too, cameramen worked 
filming the fierce battles wherein the 
glorious city’s defenders mauled the Ger¬ 
man divisions, and where, for every foot, 
for every inch of soil, Hitler paid with 
the lives of thousands of his soldiers. 
Stalingrad will shortly be shown in 
Britain. 

One Day of the Soviet War depicts an 
ordinary day in this country which at 
the call of their great leader, Stalin, the 
whole Soviet people have turned into 
one mighty war camp. That day, from 
sunrise to sunset, 160 cameramen filmed 
numerous episodes both at the fronts 
and in the interior. This film has re¬ 
cently been shown in Britain, and in 
America through “The March of Time.” 

Soviet film workers engaged at the 
front know that each foot of film taken 
in battle is of historical value. It will 
afford an edifying narrative for future 
generations. Humanity’s future is being 
born in today’s battle, let our descen¬ 
dants know the great cost of their happi¬ 
ness, which is today being won for them 
by the Red Army men defending Stalin¬ 
grad, by the Cossacks of the Kuban, 
Terek and Don, by the sailors of the 
Baltic. 

We have seen some splendid pictures 
made by gallant English cameramen, 
filming battles in the air, in the Libyan 
desert and on the Atlantic Ocean, we 
have seen newsreels about brave R.A.F. 
men making death-dealing raids deep 
behind the enemy’s lines. We applauded 
the work of the heroic cameraman, Tom 
Tanner, who filmed the Malta convoy. A 
while ago we saw a new newsreel about 
Malta and admired the skill and gallan¬ 
tly of the cameramen filming the plucky 
fight of the island’s residents, A.A. men, 
R.A.F. men and sailors. 

We Soviet cameramen are proud that 
in these grim days we wear trench-mud¬ 
died military uniform. And on behalf of 
all Soviet newsreel cameramen, in giving 
greetings to our British and American 
colleagues, I should like to say with all 
my voice: “Friends! It is with blood and 
tears, children, brothers, fathers and 
mothers that the Soviet people pays for 
your having not yet suffered all the hor¬ 
rors of an enemy invasion of your coun¬ 
try. But hatching dreams of world dom¬ 
ination, man-eating Hitler also wants his 
killers and marauders to lay their bloody 
trail of rapine and conflagrations across 
your country too. 

“About 200 cameramen work on va¬ 
rious sectors of our front. A further 
1,000 directors, assistants, editors, lab¬ 
oratory workers, cutters are engaged in 
producing newsreel issues that appear 
(Continued on Page 237) 
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Shooting The War In New Guinea 

An Interview With FRANK PRIST 


M AKING pictures in the South 
Pacific theater of war is cer¬ 
tainly a hazardous and difficult 
proposition, but it’s all in a day’s work, 
according to Frank Prist, and he should 
know. Frank is one of Acme Newspic- 
tures war photographers and the first 
American civilian to return after our 
soldiers took over the major role in 
pushing the Japanese across the moun¬ 
tains and jungles of New Guinea and 
down to the sea at Buna. 

Blond, blue-eyed and beamingly spic- 
and-span in his War Correspondent’s 
Army officer’s uniform, Frank spoke 
cheerfully of dirt, discomfort and dis¬ 
aster. 

Bullets whizzed! There were near 
misses. Treks through jungle swamps 
where the going was so hard, and time 
so limited, that there was little time 
for rest, and none for sleep. 

I turned to Mrs. Prist. “It must be 
hard for you to realize those awful 
things really happened to Frank. I can 
hardly believe such things take place 
even with the war news.” 

Frank answered for her. “I know 
how it must sound to you, because 
although I was in the thick of it just 
a short time ago, even to me, it seems 
like a crazy kind of nightmare. Every¬ 
thing is so much the same here at home. 
Seems hard to believe it’s still going 
on down there!” 

Frank spent eleven months “down un¬ 
der.” Seven months of the time he was 
stationed at Port Moresby, New Guinea. 
From this base he made many trips 
overland on foot, by canoe, and plane 
to obtain his pictures. More than three 
weeks were spent in the front lines 
when the “Battle for Buna” was at its 
peak. 

The enemy bombed Port Moresby con¬ 
stantly. Many of the 200 houses which 
comprise the city were wrecked during 
the bombing raids, which added to the 
scene of desolation surrounding the evac¬ 
uated town. Port Moresby was the 
springboard for our successful drive on 
the Japanese, and many thousands of 


By WILMA MADDEN 


American and Australian boys who ar¬ 
rived at this little port will never for¬ 
get it. 

Among them is the little company of 
writers and photographers who keep 
us informed on the progress of the war. 
Frank Prist made the photographs of 
Vern Haugland when General Mac- 
Arthur presented him with the Silver 
Star for bravery. Vern, an Associated 
Press correspondent who once covered 
Hollywood, bailed out of a damaged 
plane, and spent forty-two terrible days 
in the jungle. 

“The morale of our soldiers is mag¬ 
nificent! The war correspondents stacked 
up pretty well, too. Every man’s a hero 
down there, though they’d hate to admit 
it. Sometimes after hours in a slit 
trench, or when dreaming over Mother’s 
cooking, there was a little good-natured 
griping, but that seemed to be mostly 
for the fun of thinking up wisecracks.” 

When at the front a correspondent 
must carry along the full equipment 
of a soldier—except for weapons—as 
well as his photographic equipment. Sol¬ 
dier equipment consists of half a shelter 
tent, mosquito netting, blanket, toilet 
articles, water canteen, and “C rations.” 

Frank said they saved “C rations”— 
which consist of tinned pork and beans, 



At top of page, left: Newsman Prist's quarters in 
New Guinea; Center, Prist Leicaphotos a friendly 
"fuzzy-wuzzy"; Right: Shooting native belles—with a 
compact 16mm. camera. Above, Frank Prist with 
weapons, helmets and flag which are no longer of 
use to their original Jap owners. 


vegetable, meat and hash,—for special 
occasions, usually eating the front-line 
rations of bully beef and hard-tack. 

Every two or three months Frank 
would fly back to Australia, on business. 
When on these trips he enjoyed the 
cleanly comfort of the “War Corres¬ 
pondents Convalescents’ Home.” 

This establishment was maintained by 
all the war correspondents from the 
States. The boys rented a beautiful 
home in the suburbs of Melbourne, hired 
a cook, and painted a large sign in the 
above manner. Every correspondent or 
visitor of their profession was given a 
pair of crutches and photographed by 
the sign, but the boys were afraid to 
send these pictures home for fear friends 
and relatives wouldn’t believe they were 
only spoofing. A few days at the “Home” 
was something to look forward to dur¬ 
ing the hard days at the front. 

Frank was enthusiastic over the co¬ 
operative spirit evidenced by all men 
at the front. 

“Shooting the pictures was not so 
much of a problem. There is no red tape 
at the front, and every one is ready 
to cooperate from buck privates to high- 
ranking officers. Weather conditions, and 
lack of equipment for processing pre¬ 
sented the major difficulties.” 

The war photographer is his own 
boss. He decides what to shoot, and 
writes his own captions. Frank organ¬ 
ized many of his shots so as to make 
a picture story of war operations. 

“We sailed Feb. 17, 1942. I made 
pictures of the convoy on the way down. 
These were processed in Australia. 
When we arrived I made a great many 
pictures of General MacArthur, his fam¬ 
ily, and many other pictures of the 
Army personnel. This was interesting 
work. These pictures were also proc¬ 
essed in Melbourne. 

“At Darwin my troubles began. Film 
could not be processed for several rea¬ 
sons. The Army’s supply of chemicals 
had been ruined by the bombings, and 
(Continued on Page 234) 
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Unseen Camera-Aces 


I 


Maximilian Fabian, A. S. C. 
By WALTER BLANCHARD 


Some of Hollywood’s finest cinematographers are virtually unknown to the 
world at large . . . sometimes even to people in the industry but not associ¬ 
ated with the same studios. In some instances, they may perhaps receive 
screen credit under some appellation so vague it conceals rather than reveals 
their contribution to the picture. In others, they work anonymously, with 
never a line on the screen to direct credit toward a job well done. And they 
are almost never publicized, for the studio chiefs have the opinion that to do 
so would disillusion the public—as if that could be done in this universally 
camera-minded age. 

Yet without these men and their quiet contributions to production, modern 
production would be impossible. It is with great pride, therefore, that we 
commence what we hope will be a lengthy series of articles on the screen’s 
unsung heroes—the special-effects cinematographies. THE EDITOR. 


I F YOU met him at the Camera Table 
of the MGM Commissary, you would 
hardly notice him if he weren’t per¬ 
petually on the receiving end of friendly 
ribbing from his fellow-cinematograph¬ 
ers, (which, by the way, he quietly en¬ 
joys) this shy little man with the grey¬ 
ing hair and the sensitive face of an 


artist. If you were a stranger, and in¬ 
troductions were in order, you would re¬ 
spond at once to such other names as 
Joe Ruttenberg, Bob Planck, George Fol- 
sey, Len Smith, and the others. But 
when your host introduced Maximilian 
Fabian, A.S.C., your mental reaction 
would be the equivalent of a blank stare, 


for it has been something over eighteen 
years since he received screen credit. 

Yet without his patient, tireless efforts 
many of MGM’s biggest and finest pro¬ 
ductions could never have reached the 
screen. Remember that memorable scene 
in “Mrs. Miniver”—to many minds the 
emotional climax of the whole film—in 
which that hardy little fleet of motor- 
boats assembled by night along sleepy 
British rivers to plough fearlessly into 
the Hell which was Dunkirk, to rescue 
an army—? His camera made it pos¬ 
sible. Do you remember those thrilling 
scenes of naval battle in “Stand By For 
Action,” which made the rest of the 
film endurable—? They came to the 
screen through his skill and patience. 
Do you remember that memorable scene 
of the interminable lines of trucks car¬ 
rying soldiers to a World War I front 
in “The Big Parade” eighteen years 
ago—? His camera did it! Do you re¬ 
member the earthquake in “San Fran¬ 
cisco”—? It came to you through his 
lens and lighting! 

For Max Fabian is a specialist in that 
most difficult of arts—photographing 
miniatures, and doing it so that even the 
camera-minded in the audience are un¬ 
aware that they’re not looking at the 
real thing. Perhaps the finest tribute he 
has ever received was when a gold- 
braided admiral in Washington re¬ 
marked, after seeing “Stand By For 
Action,” that he hadn’t realized the West 
Coast Naval Forces had enough strength 
to spare from wartime duties to cooper¬ 
ate so fully with the motion picture in¬ 
dustry. Those destroyers and battle¬ 
ships—the entire convoy, for that mat¬ 
ter—were miniatures manipulated be¬ 
fore Max’s magic camera. 

He didn’t start out with the deliberate 
intention of becoming a miniature spe¬ 
cialist. His first film job was, in fact, as 
far removed as possible from trick- 
camerawork, for he began as a projec¬ 
tionist in the old Garrick theatre in Los 
Angeles, some twenty-five years ago. 
But as he peered through his little port¬ 
hole to watch the pictures unwind on 
the screen, some latent artistic instinct 
told this young Polish boy that he must 
get into a position where he, too, could 
create such visual beauty. 

Inquiry told him that the stepping- 
stone to camerawork in those days was 
through the laboratory. So he got a job 
in the old Pacific Laboratory, and 
learned photography from the wet end. 
He learned quickly, too, for before long 
he was considered qualified to go out on 
a camera, and rose quickly to the posi¬ 
tion of First Cameraman. That was long 
before today’s era of strict specializa¬ 
tion ; but he became what we would con¬ 
sider an ace production cameraman, 
photographing for John M. Stahl and 
other top-ranking directors of the day, 
and working for Fox, Metro, and others 
of the best studios of two decades ago. 

Between pictures one day at Metro, he 
received a sudden call to go to one of the 
stages to attend to a little job that had 
to be done. When he got there, he found 
it was the task of photographing a 
(Continued on Page 238) 
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Preparation Pays A Profit 

By VICTOR MILNER, A.S.C. 


F OR years a comparatively small 
group of us within the industry 
have been arguing that a system of 
more completely detailed preparation not 
only of scripts, but of all the physical 
details of production, in which the di¬ 
rector of photography, the special-effects 
specialists, the art director, costumers, 
and others could work closely with the 
director and producer before actual pro¬ 
duction starts, would give us not only 
better pictures, but much more efficient 
production. The majority of the indus¬ 
try, however—including most directors 
and producers—have taken what they 
like to term the “practical” viewpoint: 
that such a system would be too Utopian 
to be practical, and that the potential 
economies, anyway, were vastly over¬ 
rated. 

Yet at the same time, these “practical” 
men of production have wondered how it 
was that Cecil De Mille could turn out 
the big, spectacular productions he does, 
and so economically. They’ve wondered 
even more how he could bring those pro¬ 
ductions in so consistently ahead of 
schedule, and often below budget, as well. 

The answer is that De Mille utilizes to 
the full that same principle of exhaust¬ 
ive, cooperative pre-production planning 
which the “practical” men of the indus¬ 
try dismiss as visionary. He realizes 
that the really heavy costs of production 
are incurred only during the period of 
actual shooting. During this period, any 
loose planning or lack of coordination be¬ 
tween the members of his key production 
staff will be reflected in mistakes and de¬ 
lays on the set. And with modern pro¬ 
duction costs mounting up at the rate of 
from $15,000 to $20,000 or more per 
shooting day, an avoidable delay of even 
a few minutes is prohibitively costly. 

Therefore De Mille prepares for each 
production as carefully as a good general 
would prepare for the opening of a sec¬ 
ond front. He and his production staff 
—the director of photography, the art 
director, the costumer, the first assistant 
director, the special-effects experts, and 
others—literally live with the picture 
for months before the camera turns on 


the first take. Once the picture goes 
actually into production, everyone con¬ 
cerned knows precisely what each scene 
and set-up is and—equally important— 
just when, where and how each is to be 
filmed. 

For this reason there is almost no lost 
motion on a De Mille set, and virtually 
every inch of film included in the OK.’d 
takes go into the final cut of the picture. 
There are no retakes: in nine years’ as¬ 
sociation with Mr. De Mille, I can re¬ 
member retaking only a single scene. 

With such coordinated staff-work there 
should be less surprise that his produc¬ 
tions are brought to completion so quick¬ 
ly and economically. To name only two 
recent instances, “North West Mounted” 
was finished a full 14 days under sched¬ 
ule, and “Reap the Wild Wind,” for all 
its technical difficulties, 12 days ahead 
of time. With a little figuring you’ll see 
that this in itself resulted in a direct 
saving of something in the neighborhood 
of a quarter of a million dollars on each 
production. To this add the additional 
savings brought about by the fact that 
the surplus scenes, “protection-shots,” 
and the like usually considered as part 
of the inevitable wastage of normal pro¬ 
duction are never made for a De Mille 
production. The sets for them are never 
built; the players never engaged; the 
shooting time and effort never expended, 
for they have been eliminated from the 
script weeks or months before shooting 
started. 

As a specific example of how this 
method of pre-production planning works, 
let’s consider the case history to date of 
De Mille’s forthcoming production, “The 
Story of Dr. Wassell.” It’s scheduled to 
go before the camera about June 15th; 
but the script-writers started their work 
on it last July. As soon as the first 
draft of the script began to jell—some 
time in August—De Mille’s assistant, 
Eddie Salven, started his phase of the 
planning. In September, art director 
Roland Anderson, costume-designer Nat¬ 
alie Visart, and I, as director of photog¬ 
raphy, joined the staff conferences on the 
picture! Transparency expert Farciot 


Left and center: Two of art director Roland Ander¬ 
son's preliminary scene-sketches for "The Story of 
Dr. Wassell." You won't see these scenes in the 
picture, as they were eliminated before the sets were 
built. Right: actual shooting is the easiest part, 
agree the author (left) and Cecil De Mille, as they 
line up for a well-prepared take. 


Edouart, A.S.C., special-effects special¬ 
ist Gordon Jennings, A.S.C., and Camera 
Department Chief C. Roy Hunter were 
not far behind us. 

For the seven months since September, 
then, we have all participated in the 
many budget and story conferences 
which are such important parts of the 
business of getting a big picture ready 
for production. At many of these meet¬ 
ings, nothing directly affecting one’s own 
phase of production may come up . . . 
but when such questions do arise—and 
sometimes they do with unexpected sud¬ 
denness—De Mille wants to get an au¬ 
thoritative answer to it immediately. 

In this connection, I’d like to mention 
for the benefit of those who do not know 
Cecil De Mille, that in spite of all the 
publicity about his being constantly sur¬ 
rounded by “yes-men,” he will accept a 
well-founded “no” better than many 
another producer or director. But you 
must be prepared to back it up with cold 
facts! if you do, he will defer to your 
judgment. But woe betide the man who 
gives him a “yes” for politeness when 
the answer really should be “no” or— 
worse yet—takes refuge in an evasive 
“maybe”! Polite answers like that be¬ 
forehand are usually forerunners of un¬ 
necessary mistakes and delays on the 
set. And these can’t be tolerated . . . 
especially with production costs increased 
over 100% in the last year. 

As the story and its treatment begin 
to solidify, several things begin to hap¬ 
pen simultaneously. The first of these 
is research—especially on the part of 
Salven, art director Anderson, costume- 
designer Visart, and the studio’s research 
staff. De Mille has always been a stick¬ 
ler for absolute technical accuracy in 
his pictures, and this is no exception. 
All concerned have delved deeply into 
everything available concerning the lo¬ 
cations (China and Java) of the histo¬ 
rical events the picture chronicles, and 
into the events themselves. In addition 
to the personal collaboration of Com¬ 
mander Wassel himself, every conceiv¬ 
able source of printed reference mate¬ 
rial, including eyewitness accounts and 
innumerable photographs, have been con¬ 
sulted. As many individuals who actu- 
(Continued on Page 228) 
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Aces of the Camera 
XXIX: 

Sol Polito, A. S. C. 

By WALTER BLANCHARD 


T HE TERM “Director of Photog¬ 
raphy” owes its origin in no small 
part to Sol Polito, A.S.C., for it 
was he who, back in the early-Vitaphone 
days of sound-films, convinced the execu¬ 
tives of Warner Bros/ studio that the 
cinematographer in charge of photo¬ 
graphing a picture could be more valu¬ 
able in a supervising or directorial ca¬ 
pacity that he could while actually oper¬ 
ating his own camera. 

“Back in those days,” he tells us, “the 
First Cinematographer cn a production 
actually operated his own camera. If 
there was such a thing as a Second Cam¬ 
eraman with the troupe, he was there 
simply to operate an additional camera. 


“Then came sound . . . and in those 
early days they didn’t think they could 
cut the sound-track as flexibly as they 
cut the picture-film. This was particu¬ 
larly true at Warner Bros., where the 
sound was at first recorded on disc in¬ 
stead of film; but it applied equally 
throughout the industry, regardless of 
the method of recording. In order to 
avoid having to cut the sound-track (or 
disc record, in our case) we had to shoot 
every cut and angle of a whole sequence 
at one take. This meant using six or 
eight cameras, shooting from all an¬ 
gles at once, getting close-ups, long- 
shots, medium-shots, and everything 
else simultaneously. And in those 


days there were no camera blimps: the 
camera and its operator were locked to¬ 
gether in a big soundproof booth about 
the size of a grocery-store frigidaire. 
There they stayed until the scene was 
shot. 

“Planning lightings and compositions 
for six or eight cameras, shooting from 
as many different angles, was a real 
problem. Doing that really well, and at 
the same time operating one’s own cam¬ 
era too, proved impossible. So finally I 
went to the front-office executives, ex¬ 
plained my problem, and asked that I be 
relieved of the task of running my own 
camera, so that I could more efficiently 
direct the work of the crews manning the 
other cameras. 

“My request was granted. In prac¬ 
tice, it worked out so successfully that 
the idea spread quickly throughout the 
industry. And though in time we all of 
us learned to cut the sound and picture 
with the same facility we had known in 
silent-picture production, the idea of the 
Operative Cameraman and the Director 
of Photography held on, to the great 
benefit of cinematographers and cinema¬ 
tography.” 

Since that time, too, Polito has carried 
on as one of the foremost members of 
the camera profession. This year marks 
his thirtieth anniversary as a cinema¬ 
tographer. During the last fifteen years 
he has been responsible for the camera¬ 
work of some of the industry’s biggest 
and best productions: every year since 
the inception of the Academy Awards he 
has had a picture placed high among 
the list of nominees for the Photography 
Award, and sometimes for the Color 
Award as well. He has pioneered in 
many important innovations and devel¬ 
opments, including the making of big ex¬ 
terior scenes on an indoor stage (which, 
by the way, has saved his studio tens of 
thousands of dollars on many a picture), 
and in the development of the wave and 
ripple machine which made possible the 
filming of marine exteriors indoors, with¬ 
out the use of process-backgrounds. 

How did he get his start in the in¬ 
dustry? Let him tell it: “My first job in 
the picture business was back in 1912, 
when I got a card as a duly licensed 
projectionist— I still have it, by the way 
—and with it a job grinding the pro¬ 
jector in that now forgotten little Nickel¬ 
odeon. And I do mean grinding: those 
were the days when the projectors, even 
in the most deLuxe-equipped houses, 
were operated solely by hand power. 

“It didn’t take very long watching 
the pictures I ground through my pro¬ 
jector to make me decide I wanted to 
become a cameraman, and create the 
pictures, rather than just run them. So 
I began to cast around to find a way 
to get into the production end of the 
business, and especially to find a way 
to learn all the things I knew I would 
have to learn before I could be a real 
cameraman. 

“That opportunity came when I met 
Tony Gaudio, A.S.C., who was then 
the Chief Cameraman for Carl Laemmle’s 
(Continued on Page 226) 
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THROUGH the EDITOR'S FINDER 


W HILE we were sitting in a ma¬ 
jor-studio camera department 
the other day, the phone rang. 
After several minutes of conversation, 
the camera-chief turned to us and re¬ 
marked, a bit wearily, “That was my 
opposite number at the so-and-so stu¬ 
dio. This morning he called and asked 
if we could loan him four lenses he 
needed urgently. We loaned them to 
him, first having our shop check them 
carefully to make sure they’d fit any 
standard mount. Now he calls to tell 
us that though he uses the same kind 
of cameras we do, three out of the four 
lenses won’t fit into his mounts . . . 
and he swears his mounts are ‘stand¬ 
ard,’ too. Why hasn’t somebody set up 
real, industry-wide standards on these 
pieces of equipment we all use — ?” 

This isn’t an isolated occurrence. It 
happens almost every day, and in every 
studio, major and independent alike. It 
happens with every conceivable kind of 
photographic equipment and accessories. 

Suppose one studio is at a production 
peak, and wants to borrow a camera 
from another where production is mo¬ 
mentarily slack. The question immedi¬ 
ately arises, will the camera from studio 
A fit into the blimps used by studio B? 
Assuming a blimp, too, is needed, will 
the blimps from one studio fit onto 
the tripod boom and dolly heads of the 
other? For that matter, would the bor¬ 
rowed camera and blimp combination 
meet the borrowing studio’s standards 
for silent operation? We could name 
several studios — even using the same 
sound system — where the answer would 
be a decided “No.” 

Then, even if all these hurdles were 
adequately cleared, there’s the problem 
of driving motors. Chances are that the 
motor on the borrowed camera might not 
operate on the other lot: it might be 
the wrong type of motor . . . the current 
frequencies in the two plants might be 
different ... or the systems of syn¬ 
chronizing, or power distribution. And 
leaving aside the question of availabil¬ 
ity of a spare motor in the second studio 
(which would be doubtful, at best, if 
all that studio’s “production” cameras 
were tied up) it is very probable that 
a motor built to coordinate with studio 
number two’s cameras and sound or proc¬ 
ess synchronizing systems actually could 
not be physically applied to a camera 
from studio number one. We’ve known, 
too, of instances where a rented process 
projector had to undergo what amounted 
virtually to a major rebuild before it 
could be operated satisfactorily under 
the standards of another studio. 

Before the war, this might not have 
a matter of particular importance. As 
regards photographic equipment, most 
major studios, at least, were pretty 
well self-sufficient. There was some 
lending and renting of big camera-booms 
and similar unusual equipment, but for 


basic equipment — cameras, lenses, mo¬ 
tors and the like — most studios had 
enough and to spare, even for times of 
unusual peak production. If any emerg¬ 
ency need rose, well, new equipment 
wasn’t particularly hard to get, and the 
emergency might well serve as an ex¬ 
cuse to add something lastingly useful 
and charge it to the production’s budget, 
rather than the camera department’s! 

But those days are gone “for dura¬ 
tion.” It would probably be letting 
a military secret out of the bag (even 
if we knew the exact figure — which we 
don’t!) to say just how many camera 
outfits and lenses Hollywood’s studios 
have supplied to the Armed Services. 
But it is a known fact that major stu¬ 
dio camera equipment has been pared 
uncomfortably close to a bare minimum. 
And of course the purchase of new 
equipment is an impossibility for obvious 
reasons. 

Therefore the borrowing and renting 
of camera equipment between different 
major studios, and even between major 
and independent studios, has increased 
to an amazing extent. And we are 
finding out what industry-wide standard¬ 
ization for such equipment would be 
worth — if we had it. 

Talking about rectifying this situation 
now may seem like suggesting locking 
the stable after the horse has been 
stolen . . . and so it is, if you are think¬ 
ing about complete standardization of 
every detail, small and large. But it 
seems to us that a great deal can be 
done in this direction right now, in the 
studios’ own camera machine-shops, 
through simply correcting and standard¬ 
izing such minor details as can be man¬ 
aged under today’s conditions, and pro¬ 
viding, of course, that the industry’s 
camera, special-effects and sound experts 
can sit down together and face the 
questions realistically, without too much 
prejudice in favor of the individual stu¬ 
dio or executive preferences which were 
the original cause of most of this lack 
of standardization. 

And in view of present experience, 
isn’t the thought of achieving real-in¬ 
dustry-wide standardization of photo¬ 
graphic equipment a tempting one to 
put down as the number one “must” 
for post-war planning — ? 

• 

H AVE you ever noticed — whether in 
a world-famous professional or¬ 
ganization like the A.S.C., or in the 
smallest of amateur movie clubs — that 
it’s the members who don’t often bother 
to show up at meetings who put up the 
biggest howl about how little they’re 
getting out of the organization, while 
those who pitch in hardest to help make 
the meetings work seem to get the great¬ 
est pleasure out of their club’s activi¬ 
ties, and feel they’re getting the most 
out of it — ? 


A S we begin to get into the period 
k when the various studios are an¬ 
nouncing their production programs for 
the coming season, it’s gratifying to 
note that there is a very general tend¬ 
ency among most of them toward pro¬ 
ducing fewer pictures, but allotting big¬ 
ger budgets and presumably longer shoot¬ 
ing schedules to those they do make. 
A paramount reason for this change is 
that while all pictures are making money 
today, productions given the extra time 
and money which makes them more than 
just ordinarily adequate ones can com¬ 
mand sufficient additional playing time 
in the theatres so that a comparatively 
few genuine “A’s” can earn a larger 
total profit than the conventional pro¬ 
gram of a few “A’s” and a larger num¬ 
ber of cheaper “B’s.” 

A very important by-product of this 
policy—though one perhaps not imme¬ 
diately foreseen by the front-office execu¬ 
tives—is that it should almost guaran¬ 
tee better photography on such pic¬ 
tures as are made. Very likely, as 
this policy begins to take hold, execu¬ 
tives in every studio will look at the 
rushes with the comment, “Migosh! 
What’s got into that cameraman that 
he becomes a genius overnight?” 

The answer will be simple. The longer 
schedule has simply given him an op¬ 
portunity to do things he always knew 
how to do, but was never given time 
to put into practice. On the average 
“B-picture” schedule, which may range 
from ten days to three weeks, your 
cameraman has inevitably had to sacrifice 
quality to speed. With from twenty to 
fifty or more set-ups to be photographed 
each working day, he daren’t do any¬ 
thing else. If it’s a choice between using 
unimaginative (but safe and quick) com¬ 
positions or lightings, and taking the 
few extra minutes on each set-up neces¬ 
sary for getting a better composition 
—perhaps by juggling some props, or 
moving a wild wall, or changing to a 
different camera-position—or for polish¬ 
ing the lighting more carefully, adding 
a lamp here to cast a decorative shadow, 
or rearranging a couple of others to 
get a more perfect effect—he’ll find him¬ 
self forced to take the safe “B-picture” 
course. 

But give that same man those few 
additional minutes per set-up represent¬ 
ed by a few added days or a week 
or two in the schedule, and he’ll delight¬ 
edly make use of it to give his picture 
better photography. The benefit of those 
few minutes per set-up may not turn 
a Joe Doakes into a Gregg Toland—but 
you can bet your last dollar they’ll 
improve his camerawork as much as 
though the producer had called in a 
cameraman whose salary was a couple 
of hundred dollars a week higher! 
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A.S.C. on Parade 


A very special salute from all of us 
goes this month to Capt. Ray Fernstrom, 
ILSuA.C., first of the 43 A.S.C.-members 
now in service to be wounded in action. 
We’ve just received two V-Mail letters 
from him which are well worth reading. 
The first, dated April 23rd (Good Fri¬ 
day) says, “Dear Bill and Fellow Mem¬ 
bers —into the second year of Army 
life, and I’m really enjoying it. Tent 
living is healthy and I eat like a wolf, 
for our food is really good. Grand op¬ 
portunities for movies, and I hope you’ll 
see them all. I still have my old luck 
and am riding it hard. Yes, as you have 
noticed, I’m in the Air Corps now with 
wings, ribbon and double bars, which 
gives me a chance to use all my varied 
camera experience. I really feel ‘on the 
beam’ at last and am trying hard to do 
a good job of it. Drop in, Bill, on my 
brother Carl at Technicolor, and give 
my best to Dr. Kalmus, Mrs. Kalmus, 
Jerry, Rackett, George Cave, Bob Riley 
and the boys. Say hello to Cinecolor and 
all our old Hollywood pals. Drop me a 
line V-Mail. As ever, Ray.” The sec¬ 
ond letter, written three days later, 
reads, “Good Friday came along. I was 
busy as usual — in the air — good movies 
—and got them — over the German lines. 
But my left leg where the thigh muscle 
is the hardest and deepest caught a 
hunk of steel from one of their anti¬ 
aircraft shells that popped close enough 
for the lens but too close for my leg. So 
now it’s time out for a week or so in a 
grand British field hospital, where we 
have fresh eggs for breakfast, tea at ten 
and four, and a ration of whiskey each 
evening. These British X-rays and field 
stations, their immediate anesthetic with 
no after-effects, and their skilled, tire¬ 
less surgeons positively astound me. I 
can never live long enough to sing 
enough praise of the British I have 
larned to know well. Regards to all, 
Ray.” 

• 

The sincerest sympathies of the A.S.C. 
and its members go out to James C. 
Van Trees, A.S.C., upon the death of his 
younger son, Lt. Don Van Trees, who 
was killed in line of duty while serving 
with the Army. 

• 

Our sympathies, too, to Robert C. 
Bruce, A.S.C., on the recent passing of 
his wife. 

• 

Out best wishes, likewise, to Dan Clark, 
A.S.C., reported as convalescing satis¬ 
factorily from a recent operation. 

At that last A.S.C. meeting —Archie 
Stout, A.S.C., happily back in town to 
stay after disposing of his tungsten 
mine, and beaming over a visit from 
his son, Junius, on leave from Navy 
service. 



Months ago, when Henry Freulich, 
A.S.C., had just entered the Marine 
Corps as a buck private, we asked him 
for a picture. Since then, Henry has 
been busy going through Officers’ Train 
ing and getting out into active service. 
But the other day Henry’s uncle, the 
dependable Roman Freulich, sent us this 
picture of Capt. Henry Freulich, A.S.C., 
U.S.M.C. As Henry puts it, he’s gotten 
rid of that Stage 4 pallor, and loves 
the life of a leatherneck. 

• 

Nick Musuraca, A.S.C., gets the effect¬ 
lighting assignment on RKO’s chiller, 
“The Seventh Victim.” 

• 

What well-known director of photog¬ 
raphy is so fond of gambling that he 
daily matches nickels with the waitress 
at a very major studio commissary to 
see whether or not he pays for his 
lunch—? And what Marine Corps Cap¬ 
tain took him for five bucks by the same 
route the other day—? 

• 

Even in Washington The American 
Cinematographer and its staff are well 
known. A letter from Reed N. Hay- 
thorne, A.S.C., encloses an envelope ad¬ 
dressed simply “Reed N. Haythorne, 
A.S.C., Staff Correspondent, American 
Cinematographer, Washington, D. C.” 
And it got to him all right! The contents, 
he tells us, was a letter from Carl 
Pryer, A.S.C., who, it seems to us, is 
overdue for another article for these 
pages. 

• 

And over at Warners, Sol Polito, 
A.S.C., after Technicoloring the stage 
numbers for “This Is The Army,” 
switches over to complete the story part 
of the pic, as well. 



The other day United Artists Pro¬ 
ducer Harry Sherman held a big cele¬ 
bration over the starting of his 50th 
“Hopalong Cassidy” western. Above 
you see Russell Harlan, A.S.C., express¬ 
ing surprise on receiving a trophy for 
his outstanding work photographing all 
fifty of them. 

• 

Tony Gaudio, A.S.C., as soon as he 
finishes “Corvette K225” for Universal, 
moves over to RKO for “Revenge,” their 
big Russian epic. Meanwhile, Vern 
Walker, A.S.C., hurries to Utah to get 
snow scenes for the same pic while the 
snow is available. 


WILLIAM C. MARSHALL, A.S.C. 

We regret to have to chronicle 
the passing of another of the pro¬ 
fession’s pioneers, the well-liked 
veteran William C. (Billy) Mar¬ 
shall, A.S.C., who died recently at 
the age of 58, after a long period 
of ill health. 

Billy Marshall was a veteran of 
the industry, with innumerable 
notable achievements to his credit. 
He was one of the first, if not 
actually the first American cam¬ 
eraman employed by Pathe Freres 
when they opened their American 
studio in 1912. He photographed 
the first production made by the 
Fox Film Company, and was for 
more than a decade the ace cam¬ 
eraman for Adolph Zukor’s Fa¬ 
mous Players Company, later Fa¬ 
mous Players-Lasky and now Para¬ 
mount. During this period he photo¬ 
graphed virtually all of the fore¬ 
most stars of the early period, in¬ 
cluding Mary Pickford, Wallace 
Reid, and Rudolph Valentino, whose 
most famous picture, “The Sheik,” 
Marshall photographed. During his 
many years of studio activity, Mar¬ 
shall not only lived through the 
period when cinematographic his¬ 
tory was being made, but helped 
make a great deal of it himself. 

During recent years, Marshall 
had been comparatively inactive 
professionally, due to injuries re¬ 
ceived in an automobile accident 
en route to location. But his friend¬ 
ly presence at A.S.C. meetings will 
be missed by all who knew him. 
The sincerest sympathy of the 
A.S.C. and its members goes out 
to his wife and friends. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE MONTH 


PRELUDE TO WAR 

Produced by the Special Service Division, 

U. g. Army. 

Distributed by The Motion Picture In¬ 
dustry. 

This is the first of a series of “orien¬ 
tation” pictures being prepared by Col. 
Frank Capra, originally strictly for Army 
use, but now to be released theatrically 
to the American public. It should be a 
“must” on everyone’s list, for it shows in 
unforgettable visual form just why we 
are at war. 

The picture is made up almost entirely 
of authentic newsreel shots of the events 
leading up to the war, with a sparse 
sprinkling of staged inserts and close- 
ups to tie the action together. There 
are authentic shots of ten- and twelve- 
year-old Axis youngsters engaging in 
military manoeuvers with guns, gas¬ 
masks and gas which alone are enough 
to make any sane-minded viewer bum 
to wipe totalitarianism from the earth. 
There are intimate shots of Hitler, of 
the clownish Mussolini, and the bloated 
Jap warlords which speak volumes about 
the kind of insanity our world is fighting 
against. 

Technically, the picture is of sur¬ 
prisingly good newsreel quality, and the 
most magnificent job of editing this 
country has yet produced. Capra em¬ 
ploys filmic rhythm to build emotional 
effects in a way we thought only the 
Russians, and a few Englishmen like Lt.- 
Col. MacDonald’s British Army Film 
and Photo Unit, understood. It is by 
long odds America’s most powerful docu¬ 
mentary. 

ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

Warner Bros. Production. 

Director of Photography: Capt. Ted 

McCord, A.S.C., U.S.A.A.F. 
Special-effects cinematography by Ed¬ 
win B. DuPar, A.S.C. 

“Action in The North Atlantic” is one 
of the season’s best war films, and a dis¬ 
tinguished credit to those cinematogra¬ 
phers publicly credited. They have 
achieved greatly. But “Action In The 
North Atlantic” neglects crediting the 
one man who really deserves the most 
credit for what is one of the outstanding 
cinematic achievements of the year: 
Byron Haskin, A.S.C., who served as 
virtually the uncredited producer-direct¬ 
or-editor of the film’s most spectacular 
portions. As head of the Special-effects 
Department, Haskin personally directed 
and edited what we would estimate as 
roughly two-thirds of the production. 
From what we personally observed on 
the set and in the cutting-room, his 
work went far beyond conventional spec¬ 
ial-effects scenes: he dealt with whole 
sequences, which included the principals 
and spectacular special-effects. These 
sequences make the picture—and in them 
direction, photography and editing reach 


peaks far above the rest of the produc¬ 
tion. Put this down as one of the 
“must-see” pictures of the year. 

LADY OF BURLESQUE 

Hunt Stromberg production; United Ar¬ 
tists Release. 

Director of Photography: Robert de 

Grasse, A.S.C. 

Opinions may differ as to the enter¬ 
tainment and dramatic merits of this 
murder-mystery in its back-stage set¬ 
ting, but there can be no doubt that 
Robert de Grasse, A.S.C., has given it a 
vitally interesting photographic mount¬ 
ing. Sometimes, perhaps, it may be 
felt that he slightly overplays his camera 
through his use of unusual angles and 
arresting compositions and lightings, 
but all told, his treatment of the pic¬ 
ture makes it vibrantly unconventional. 
His treatment of the players is, as al¬ 
ways, smoothly flattering, in spite of the 
crisp treatment and melodramatic light¬ 
ings he employs. All told, “Lady of 
Burlesque” is a picture which should en¬ 
title him to an even firmer hold on his 
acknowledged place as one of the rising 
generation of masters of the camera. 

FIVE GRAVES TO CAIRO 

Paramount Production. 

Director of Photography: John F. Seitz, 
A.S.C. 

This highly topical production marks 
another upward step on the path of cine¬ 
matographer Seitz on his way back to 
the heights after several years of being 
buried on unimportant pictures. It is, in 
its harshly realistic treatment, quite a 
departure from his usual pictorial style, 
but from start to finish you can see the 
hand of a master behind every scene and 
set-up. His camerawork and lightings 
are beautifully attuned to the moods of 
the action and, as we’ve remarked on 
other occasions, Seitz seems to have an 
inimitable technique for projecting tropi¬ 
cal heat visually, without ever seeming 
consciously to do so. 

MISSION TO MOSCOW 

Warner Bros. Production. 

Director of Photography: Bert Glennon, 

A^.C. 

Special-effects cinematography by Hans 

F. Koenekamp, A.S.C. 

Thanks to its subject-matter, this is a 
picture everyone will want to see, re¬ 
gardless of how he stands in his opinion 
of Soviet Russia. To what degree the 
picture answers the average American’s 
questions about Russia, only our readers 
in Russia can answer; but the documen¬ 
tary quality in the edirection and general 
treament of the production make it a 
notable departure in American enter¬ 
tainment films. 

Photographically, “Misison to Moscow” 
is rather on the disappointing side. 


Almost wholly lacking — except in the 
newsreel stock-shots generously intercut 
with the dramatic action scenes — is the 
documentary photographic quality needed 
to complete the air of authenticity im¬ 
parted by Michael Curtiz’ direction and 
the excellent writing and performances. 
In addition, Glennon repeatedly resorts 
to his characteristic trick in effect- 
lighted long-shots, of highlighting the 
middle distance and background, but 
putting just too much front-light on the 
foreground plane to let it be silhouetted, 
yet not nearly enough to be an honestly 
balanced filler-light in its relation to the 
background. The result is distressingly 
wishy-washy . . . the more distressing be¬ 
cause it seems to be the only weak touch 
in the otherwise forthright and vigorous 
treatment of the dramatic aspects of the 
production. 

DU BARRY WAS A LADY 

MGM production (Technicolor) 

Director of Photographv: Karl Freund, 
A.S.C. 

This picture is what the publicists 
would call “gloriously Technicolored” — 
but why, we can’t understand. In a few 
sequences — notably Gene Kelly’s spec¬ 
tacular solo dance number, and the 
“Black Inn” sequence — Freund’s Tech¬ 
nicolor artistry is afforded real oppor- 
unity, and rises to the artistic heights of 
which he is capable. The bulk of the rest 
of the production he has had to handle 
in routine fashion, which he does well 
enough, though after viewing what his 
camera has recorded, we still wonder 
why so much good film was wasted on 
indifferent material . . . especially with 
film rationed as it is today. 

CABIN IN THE SKY 

MGM Production. 

Director of Photography: Sidney Wag¬ 
ner, A.S.C. 

This is one of the best pictorial oppor¬ 
tunities that Sid Wagner, A.S.C., has had 
in many a day, and he rises excellently 
to it. He invests this all-negro fantasy 
with excellent pictorial quality, and his 
personal lightings — particularly of Ethel 
Waters — add greatly to the dramatic 
values of the production. As entertain¬ 
ment, too, we found it enjoyable, though 
the musical aspects were a severe dis¬ 
appointment. 

DR. GILLESPIE'S NEW ASSISTANT 

MGM Production. 

Director of Photography: George Fol- 

sey, A.S.C. 

Here’s a little program production 
which is a gem of photographic pictorial- 
ism, as might be expected in anything 
from George Folsey’s camera. We can 
strongly recommend it as a first-class 
study in decorative lighting, and in Fol¬ 
sey’s facile interpretation of the film’s 
varying dramatic moods. 
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Planning Club Programs 

By FRANCIS M HIRST 

Philadelphia Cinema Club 


iiX T T HY should we keep our movie 
\/\/ club going; why not discon- 
* ^ tinue for the duration? It is 
difficult to obtain film, and if you are 
able to buy it you can’t use your car or 
take trips to make movies. Where are 
you going to get speakers? Where are 
you going to get people to put on inter¬ 
esting demonstrations or anything else 
to hold a club together?” 

“I’m surprised to hear a fellow like 
you say such things. Don’t you know 
that movie clubs are a great booster 
of morale? Where else can one spend 
such a pleasant evening with so little 
effort? Don’t you think it would be 
an awful let-down for any of the fel¬ 
lows to come home on leave and find 
the club doors closed? By the way, I 
don’t recall having seen any of your 
films at the club. You must have some 
to show.” 

“Well, I guess I do have some from 
the last trip I took, but I don’t go in 
for it as seriously as you fellows do. 
I only use my camera to make a record 
of my trip. My films are still on the 
reels that came back from the process¬ 
ing station. I don’t have any titles 
and I don’t bother to cut anything out. 
That was our trip—so why throw part 
of it away?” 

“I can’t say that I agree with you 
on that score. Why not bring your film 
to the next meeting of the club? We 
can view it and offer constructive criti¬ 
cism. We can go further than that. I 
will bring a splicer and, with your per¬ 
mission, we can start to edit right at 
the meeting. This will give everyone 
an opportunity to see how it is done, 
and that which we do not complete at 
the meeting, you can finish at home. We 
can also give suggestions for titles 

* The author of this article writes on the sub¬ 
ject of planning club programs from a basis of 
practical experience — not theory. For more than 
five years he has served as Program Chairman 
of the very active Philadelphia Cinema Club with 
results which require only a glance at reports 
of P.C.C. activities as published in our “Among 
the Movie Clubs” page to speak eloquently for 
themselves. Often in reading these reports prior 
to publication, we’ve wished we could be in 
Philadelphia and participate too.—The Editor. 


which you can shoot and add to the 
film, and I think that you will be pleas¬ 
antly surprised at the result. You see 
we have planned a complete meeting 
with very little effort.” 

It is not necessary to have guest 
speakers. Undoubtedly you have hidden 
talent among your own club members. 
How many times have you heard an 
argument between club members on the 
correct way to expose film ? Surely the 
man who can give a good argument is 
capable of expressing his ideas at some 
meeting. Pick at random any phase of 
movie-making, and undoubtedly someone 
in the club will be versed sufficiently 
on the subject to give a talk—and some¬ 
body else, equally expert, can disagree 
with him and build up a very instructive 
pro-and-con technical program. 

I would like to bet that any club 
could start these talks right now and 
they would continue long after the war 
has ended. I could also guarantee that 
each talk would hold the interest of 
the members to such an extent that the 
meetings would increase in attendance. 
All this worry about guest speakers is 
needless. 

Our club has held two quiz contests 
between eights and sixteens, and another 
would be apropos. It is surprising how 
easy it is to find interesting questions 
to ask. Have each member turn in a 
question for a contest. On the night 
of the meeting, ask for volunteers—about 
four 8mm. fans and four 16mm. fans. 
Make your own rules in advance and have 
someone act as quiz master. You will 
find that a lot of humor develops spon¬ 
taneously, and everyone benefits by the 
knowledge gained and fun created. I 
suggest that 32 questions be used. This 
will give each contestant four ques¬ 
tions to answer, taking in all from 30 
to 45 minutes. 

One of the most interesting problems 
of movie-making is titling. So few of 
us really get down to this indoor part of 
the sport because of some little quirk in 
our nature that says it is too difficult, 
or that it takes too much time or even 


Left, a well-attended joint meeting of the Philadel¬ 
phia Cinema Club (wearing identification buttons) 
and the Norristown Cinema Club. Right, the author, 
who for five years planned the Philadelphia club's 
programs. 


that the train of thought doesn’t run 
along that track. 

Bosh! You need only to make the start 
to become fascinated with this part of 
the hobby. There are no set rules, for 
each film must be treated individually. 
Why not have three or four members 
who are adept at making titles collabor¬ 
ate and give a discussion at one of the 
meetings? Each could show his own 
film and explain how he went about mak¬ 
ing his titles. 

One learns more quickly by doing 
rather than by seeing or hearing, so it 
would be well to have one or two titlers 
at the meeting. The opportunity of being 
able to assemble and shoot titles will 
overcome the chief obstacle in title¬ 
making, namely, the start. When one is 
convinced of the ease and simplicity of 
this operation, better films will result. 
It may be arranged for those who have 
never made titles to bring their cameras 
to the meeting and shoot some. 

At the present time our club is run¬ 
ning a series of educational films, ob¬ 
tained from the Harmon Foundation, en¬ 
titled “You Can Make Good Movies.” 
Each film covers a specific phase of 
movie-making and shows in detail the 
many problems facing movie-makers, 
and how they are solved. One of these 
films could be shown in conjunction with 
your title meeting. Follow through 
with a prepared talk on this subject, and 
you will find that one of the most inter¬ 
esting meetings of the club has ended 
enthusiastically. 

Do you have members who cut their 
own records? We have at our club, and 
several demonstrations have been given. 
To be more precise, at one of our former 
meetings a member spoke into a micro¬ 
phone, adding narration as his film was 
shown on the screen. Immediately the 
film was shown again and the recorded 
voice played back. The ease with which 
this was accomplished surprised and de¬ 
lighted the club. 

Of course, hours of work are required 
to make a complete musical accompani¬ 
ment for a film, selecting the proper mu¬ 
sic and sound-effects and the correct 
narration. Here again, as in making 
titles, each film must be treated individ¬ 
ually, for records must be carefully 
chosen to complement the mood of the 
film. It is not my purpose to discuss the 
method of dubbing in music and sound 
effects, but I think it sufficient to show 
the possibilities for a club meeting. 

Some time ago our club was in need 
of a new screen. One school of thought 
favored the beaded screen, while the 
other considered the halftone most de¬ 
sirable. To settle all arguments, two 
screens were procured, one beaded and 
the other halftone. A film was selected 
and shown, first on one screen and then 
on the other. We then butted the screens, 
side by side, and projected the film 
again. A white light was next played 
(Continued on Page 233) 
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Rudy Mate, A.S.C. (standing at left in lower picture) 
making two of the angle-shots he discusses from 
"Pride of the Yankees." 


length, and threading the shank with the 
correct screw thread to fit your tripod. 

As for higher shots, with the lens point¬ 
ing vertically downward, that is also 
easy. They make quite a variety of tilt- 
heads for still-cameras; you’ve probably 
seen them in your dealer’s shop . . . 
wooden or metal affairs which can be 
screwed to any tripod, and which are 
hinged so as to permit the camera 90° 
up or down, locking in place with a slot¬ 
ted brace and a knurled-headed screw. 
The commercial types don’t cost much, 
or if you’re handy with tools you can 
make your own. Replace your regular 
tilthead with one of these and you will 
find little trouble in making most verti¬ 
cal shots. 

If your shot demands more height than 
your tripod will afford, or if your lens- 
angle is such that you would be likely 
to include the front legs of the tripod 
in your scene, there is a little trick you 
can borrow from professional practice. 
First, plan your shot so it can be shot 
in or very close to a door. Then mount 
your tilthead, by means of one of those 
(Continued on Page 232) 


By RUDY MATE, A S. C. 


O NE evening, not long ago, one of 
my friends who is a 16mm. ama¬ 
teur said to me, “Rudy, I wonder 
if you professionals realize how we ama¬ 
teurs envy you, and the resources you 
have to work with? Take the matter 
of angle-shots, for instance. When you 
professionals want to make a shot from 
an unusually low camera-angle, you think 
nothing of calling in a couple of car¬ 
penters and tearing a hole in the floor 
big enough so you can get your lens 
right down to floor-level. If you want 
to make a straight-down shot from a 
high angle, you’ve got big camera-booms, 
and special tripods and heads that per¬ 
mit you to point the lens straight down¬ 
ward. We amateurs can’t do that. Un¬ 
less we try to get by with a hand-held 
shot — which are just as bad form in 
serious amateur circles as they are 
among professionals — we’re restricted by 
the fact our tripods will only go so 
low, or so high, and that our tiltheads 
have a very restricted vertical arc.” 

This surprised me, for as I told him, 
most professionals feel the shoe is on 
the other foot. We rather envy some of 
the characteristics of 16mm. and 8mm. 
cine-cameras, such as the extreme focal 
depth of substandard lenses, which give 
the amateur “pan-focus” possibilities 
35mm. can’t even approach, and the 
compact handiness of even the larger 
amateur 16mm. cameras which let them 
get into positions from which you 
couldn’t work a studio camera. 

Besides, the amateur, even today, can 
get or build several little accessories 
which will give him, at very small cost, 
the equivalent of the “high hats” and 
other special gadgets we use when the 
script calls for getting unusually low 
or high angles with our big Mitchells. 
For example, suppose one wants some 


shots from a very low camera position. 
Do you know those little, round metal 
mounts, not much larger or thicker than 
a pancake, and fitted with a standard 
tripod-screw, which dealers use for dis¬ 
playing home movie cameras in their 
showcases? Well, get yourself one of 
those. It will prove more easily obtain¬ 
able, I’ve no doubt, now that your dealer 
has so few cameras to display on them! 
And if you detach the tilthead from 
your tripod and screw it onto this base, 
you’ll have a very excellent low-angle 
mount or “high hat” for your camera. 

If your camera doesn’t balance prop¬ 
erly on this mount when you’ve tilted 
it to the upward extreme, you can usual¬ 
ly cure this by nailing or screwing the 
flat display base to a pair of crossed 
lx4’s long enough to extend about a 
foot beyond the base. Sometimes these 
bases have holes already drilled in them 
through which you can put your nails 
or screws (the bases of “Dinky Inkies” 
do), but if they haven’t, a few minutes’ 
work with a small metal drill will cor¬ 
rect the omission. 

If you want to mount your camera 
at “baby tripod” height—say one or 
two feet above the floor, but lower than 
your regular tripod will go—you can 
make use of the same principle, but 
use a thicker block like a section of 
4x4 or 6x6 under the display base. 

At this point my friend interrupted 
to remark that in extreme low set-ups 
the handle of most amateui tripod- 
heads might strike the floor and inter¬ 
fere with getting the maximum tilt. Well, 
I don’t believe there is any law saying 
you can’t use a shorter handle—and you 
can make one (or a longer one, too) by 
simply buying a screwdriver with a shank 
the right size to fit your tilthead, cut¬ 
ting off its blade to the approximate 
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QoAsl and Op&AaiwvL o£ 
16nwL. Sound (pAojjich)AA, 


By D. LISLE CONWAY 

President, Syracuse Movie Makers Association 


S IXTEEN millimeter motion picture 
sound-projectors, like any other pre¬ 
cision-made instruments, must be 
handled carefully and given good atten¬ 
tion. If they are abused by being banged 
around, allowed to become dirty or grimy, 
and are not lubricated properly they will 
set up the most ungodly noise in a room- 
full of quiet people that can be imagined. 
Sometimes, they will just simply lay 
down on the job without a moment’s 
notice and refuse to function, leaving a 
very red-faced projectionist and a dis¬ 
appointed audience. Then, too, there are 
certain parts of a projector that need 
frequent checking and sometimes re¬ 
placements. These are the projector’s 
lamps and amplifier tubes. A few sim¬ 
ple rules will help to avert most of 
this and assure trouble-free projec¬ 
tion. 

Keep your projector clean! As with 
films, cleanliness is also a paramount 
rule with projection equipment. The 
lens should be cleaned periodically, or 
whenever dust or fingerprints appear 
of its surfaces, with lens-tissue or better 
yet, with cotton moistened with lens¬ 
cleaning fluid. Both the fluid and the 
tissue may be obtained from almost any 
optical house or optician. Avoid us¬ 
ing harsh cloths for lens-cleaning pur¬ 
poses as these will scratch the polished 
glass surfaces and eventually affect the 
sharpness of the picture on the screen. 
The projector picture gate should be 


cleaned before each projection, to elimi¬ 
nate any dust or bits of hardened emul¬ 
sion that may have gathered in it, which 
will, in turn, scratch the film as it 
passes through. This gate can be 
cleaned by using a soft brush which 
will take out most of the dust. The 
edges of the picture aperture may be 
carefully scraped with a piece of bone 
or an orange stick. Never use a piece 
of metal in doing this as you are liable 
to scratch the surface of the gate. 

If the gate becomes gummy from a 
collection of oil or grease, a strip of 
lintless cloth, moistened slightly in al¬ 
cohol or film cleaner and rubbed up and 
down over the deposit lightly, will dis¬ 
solve and remove it. The claw aper¬ 
ture should also be cleaned by the same 
method as it, too, will collect dust, oil, 
and dirt particles. 

The sound gate of the projector must 
also be cleaned at regular intervals, as 
dirt and oil collecting in it will not 
only lower the volume of the sound but 
will also distort the quality of the sound 
heard from the speaker. Dirty sound 
gates not only affect the quality of the 
sound, but will in time scratch the 
sound tracks of the films passing 
through it so that the sound will be¬ 
come crackly, noisy, hissy and uintelli- 
gible, even when played on perfect 
projectors. 

Some sound drums, as on the Victor 
projectors, may be readily detached for 


cleaning purposes, by means of a thumb¬ 
screw. Others using the ERPI-type gates, 
such as the Holmes, are opened up and 
cleaned in a different manner. Consult 
your instruction manual for informa¬ 
tion as to this. Make sure that all 
sprockets and external points are kept 
free from oil or grease so that they will 
not dirty the film. 

Most projectors need only a little oil, 
but they do need it, and at regular in¬ 
tervals, too. This is most important! 
Correct lubrication of moving parts in 
all mechanisms is essential if the mech¬ 
anism is to run smoothly and quietly. 
Over-oiling can do as much damage as 
under-oiling in many instances, so con¬ 
sult the lubrication chart of your pro¬ 
jector and follow its instructions re¬ 
ligiously. When oiling, be careful not 
to get any oil on the belts, picture gate 
or sound drum. Again let me stress that 
the lubrication of your projector is 
most important — learn to do it right, 
and when necessary. 

Projection bulbs are becoming in- 
(Continued on Page 230) 
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Better Pictures With Less Film 

By HAL HALL 


W ITH vacation time just around 
the corner ,for those who will 
have vacations, many amateur 
movie enthusiasts are now worrying 
over their film supply for filming of those 
summer vacations movies. Curtailment 
of film for civilian use has put quite a 
crimp in home movie making, with little 
hope for relief in sight. 

However, the film shortage really 
should not cause a great deal of worry 
on the part of intelligent users of 8-mm. 
and 16mm. cameras. As a matter of 
fact, the wartime film-shortage might 
well prove a blessing to many amateur 
movie makers, for it will tend to make 
them more careful and perhaps prove to 
them that in years past they have wasted 
many hundreds of feet of film on un¬ 
necessary shooting. 

From my own experience I can sin¬ 
cerely say that it is possible for any 
amateur to come up with just as much 
edited footage during this year’s vaca¬ 
tion period, but with only one-half the 
usual amount of film actually exposed as 
in prewar years. If the home movie 
maker will adopt the slogan, “more fin¬ 
ished picture on less film,” he will not 
only come back from his vacation with 
better pictures, but also at considerably 
less cost. 

The secret of getting plenty of ex¬ 
cellent pictures with less film lies 
wholly in careful planning. The ordin¬ 
ary vacationer starts on his trip with 
no thought of what he is going to film. 
In prewar days he went to his photo¬ 
graphic dealer, bought a vast amount of 
film and started out prepared to shoot 
anything and everything that suited 
his fancy; he would come upon a beau¬ 
tiful and breathtaking vista: out would 
come the camera and he would grind and 
grind and grind, with no thought of 
footage. Around the next turn of the 
road he would stumble across another 
scene still more gorgeous, and again 
he would over-shoot. Throughout his 
entire vacation he would expose endless 
feet of film whenever he turned his 
lens upon an interesting subject. 

Vacation over, our cameraman would 
then set to work editing his film. Then, 
and only then he would discover that he 
had to throw away hundreds of feet 
of film or else have a slow, dragging, 
boring film to show his friends. 

My suggestion is to edit your pictures 
before you shoot them. If you do that 
you will find you will not need half 
the film you have used in the past. It 
is a simple thing to do if you make up 
your mind to it. And it will save you 
money. 

A good way to set about this is to 
write down on paper the things you want 
to include in your vacation film. You 
should have a general idea of where 
you are going and what you are likely 


to see, so it should not be difficult to 
roughly lay out your “scenario” or plan. 
Next, decide the length you think you 
will want your completed film to run. 
Get all this definitely in mind before 
you start out. 

Then, when you discover a bit of 
scenic beauty you want to shoot decide 
how much footage you will want of it in 
your edited picture before you start 
shooting. If you decide on fifteen feet, 
ten feet or twenty-five feet, shoot just 
that and no more. 

If you happen to be planning to at¬ 
tend a rodeo on your trip, plan care¬ 
fully and watch your footage, for in 
the excitement of the occcasion you are 
likely to overshoot greatly. Most ama¬ 
teurs at such an event are prone to 
shoot too much long-shot material. Most 
of the long-shots are eventually thrown 
on the cutting room floor—so why shoot 
them? 

At a rodeo I would suggest you check 
up on the events ahead of time. Decide 
which you think will be the most in¬ 
teresting. Then prepare your shooting 
outline somewhat like this: 15-foot pan 
shot showing the crowd. 10-foot med¬ 
ium-close shot of horses in corral. Eight- 
foot medium-close shot of riders sitting 
on corral fence. If you see small child 
peeking through the fence, get a 4-foot 
close-up of him for human interest. If 
there is a particularly ferocious bull 
nawing up dirt and snorting in a corral, 
try to get about 10 feet of him as close 
as possible. If you can’t get close, don’t 
shoot it. Get close to the chute out of 
which the horses come into the arena 
and make five to 10-foot action shots as 
they start into their first and wildest 
bucking. 

If you see a rider is fairly good, hold 
your shooting until the horse really 
gets into action. Then train your cam¬ 
era on him and get about ten to fifteen 
feet of that action. Usually the rider 
will be thrown in that length of time— 
if you wait for the horse to really get 
seriously bucking. Don’t start shooting 
from the time the horse and rider appear 
until it is all over. Be ready for acci¬ 
dents, and if a rider is down and about 
to be trampled swing your camera and 
get that, but don’t keep on shooting after 
he is rescued. 

In all of your shooting, whether scenic 
or action, cut down on your long-shots 
and get more close and medium-close 
shots. You should long ago have noticed 
that in the making of professional films, 
long-shots are only used to establish the 
action or locale, after which the cutter 
“moves in” to closer angles. Follow the 
same procedure in making your films. 

That it is very feasible to determine 
the length of each shot before shooting 
is being proven every day among the 
smaller independent film producers of 



A sequence like this tells its story of a chuck-wagon 
lunch perfectly—and with a little planning, you can 
shoot it without wasting an inch of film! 


Hollywood who are compelled to make 
their pictures on a small budget. This 
writer, away back in 1926, first had oc¬ 
casion to use this system in directing a 
series of one-reel pictures that were re¬ 
leased by the then well-known Tiffany 
Company. We were using the old two- 
color Technicolor process, and were mak¬ 
ing the pictures on almost a shoestring. 

In those days the negative was hyper- 
sensitized in Hollywood and had to be 
shipped in iced containers to wherever 
it was to be used. The negative cost 
fifty ceyits a foot , which was consider¬ 
able. On a limited budget you had to 
figure to the foot, almost, or you would 
lose money. You ordered just what 
amount you needed. If you had any left 
over it stood a good chance of spoiling 
unless you kept it packed in ice all the 
time. 

When I prepared to make the first of 
(Continued on Page 230) 
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pan and tilt action, — 360° pan and 
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S. Navy, Army Air Bases, Signal Corps, Office of 
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"Hi-Hat" and Shiftover Alignment Gauge 


^ Illustrated is the B & H Eyemo camera mounted on the 
Shiftover Alignment Gauge and "Hi-Hat" low-base adaptor. 
The "Hi-Hat" low-base adaptor takes the "Professional Jr." 
tripod head for setups where the tripod legs cannot be used. 
The Shiftover device (designed by Camera Equipment Co. and 
patent applied for), is the finest, lightest and most efficient 
available for parallax correction for the Eyemo Spider Turret 
prismatic focusing type camera. The male of the Shiftover 
attaches to the camera base permanently and permits using the 
regular camera handle if desired. Further data about the 
"Hi-Hat" and Shiftover will be sent upon request. 












9 TbfiSL GhouL “Sbwbo-Sijnc!' 

By S. JEPSON, 

Secretary Amateur Cine Society of India 


I N recent issues of The American 
Cinematographer I have read arti¬ 
cles by D. Lisle Conway and others 
regarding the stroboscopic method of 
synchronizing 16mm. and 8mm. films 
with sound-on-disc. These interested 
me very much, as we out here in Bombay 
have done quite a bit of successful work 
with this easiest and least expensive 
method of adding sound to silent ama¬ 
teur films. And since Mr. Conway asked 
for any further information on the sub¬ 
jects from other amateurs who have in¬ 
vestigated this system, here are a few 
practical tips from our experience which 
may help other amateurs overcome their 
difficulties. 

For example, with some of the lighter 
recorders put up in portable form, there 
is a difference between the recording and 
play-back times. This is obviously due 
to the fact that during recording the 
steel needle is cutting, but when playing, 
the needle is, of course, merely riding in 
the groove. I have found this cutting 
lag (shall we call it?) to vary as much 
as 10% to 20% over the play-back 
timings. There is also a slight variation 
between the lag on the outside and inside 
of the disc, though for practical pur¬ 
poses this may be disregarded, provided 
you do not cut right into the middle of 
the disc near the label. 

I have therefore found it desirable to 
take time with a stop-watch when cutting 
with a strobo-synced disc. The play¬ 
back time is then noted, and I keep an 
assortment of strobo-discs and can work 
out mathematically from the lag what 
disc will be required for synchronization 
in playing. 

This sounds a little complicated, but 
in reality it is not, and will enable exact 
synchronization to be achieved even 
when there is this irritating difference 


between cutting and play-back time. I 
have found that a difference of three bars 
in the play-back stroboscope will meet the 
case, and if, for instance, I cut with a 
39-bar strobe I can play-back on 36 
bars to the circle. I had an artist make 
me up a set of master strobe discs rang¬ 
ing from 35 to 42 bars, and made nega¬ 
tives of these so that I can make photo¬ 
graphic prints either by contact or en¬ 
largement to stick onto the records. If 
you don’t want to go to the trouble of 
photographing the drawing, you can have 
it made with India ink on tracing-paper, 
which can be used as a negative for 
printing. 

Another method of compensation is 
to cut at 80 r.p.m. and play back at, say, 
76 r.p.m. by having a spare pulley for 
the friction drive of the recorder trans¬ 
mission below the plate. I have arrived 
at this method and find that if I cut at 
80 r.p.m. I get a correct pitch of voice. 
If the voice seems too high, the play¬ 
back time is too fast, of course. When 
using two turntable-speeds in this way, 
one of course keeps the same strobe disc. 

Another uncertain factor is that after 
playing some scores of times the play¬ 
back time increases with these soft 
acetate discs. Therefore it is necessary 
to put the original play-back time on the 
label, and check it after some months. 
All one has to do then is to fit a strobo- 
disc which permits a slightly slower rate 
of playing for synchronization. 

I imagine this difference is due to the 
fact that the grooves become polished 
by the needle. I have had some discs 
over a year and played them hundreds of 
times (they are still very good except 
where scratched with side-slipping) and 
after I have altered the strobe for this 
wear-and-tear adjustment I have not 
found it necessary to do so a second time. 


The weight of the pick-up head is im¬ 
portant, because if it is too heavy the 
needle will not travel on these discs, or 
may damage the grooves, while the wear 
on the disc will almost certainly be in¬ 
creased. This weight may be reduced 
either by a small spring at the end of 
the pick-up arm, or by a counterpoise 
weight to lighten the weight of the pick¬ 
up end of the arm. Trailer needles, 
which have a bend in the middle, will 
track on heavier pick-ups without 
trouble. Thorn or cactus needles are 
good for drawing-room work, but lack 
the volume of metal needles for large 
halls. The thorn must also be of the 
right shape, and not too finely pointed or 
it will break. 

Mr. Conway illuminates his strobo 
by a mirror near the projector’s gate. 
If the light spilled from the gate does 
not come through the shutter movement, 
then this idea will not work. And in 
some projectors in which the shutter is 
placed in front of, rather than behind 
the gate, the light is spilled from the 
gate, but not through the shutter. (The 
old Eastman “Model A” is an example 
of this.) 

A better idea is to place a piece of 
optical glass (an old negative, perfectly 
clean) in front of the lens. The picture 
can then go through to the screen, while 
an image reflected from the front of the 
glass can be thrown onto the turntable, 
providing sufficient light for lighting the 
disc. If the optical quality of the glass 
is good, the focus of the projected pic¬ 
ture should not be affected (most thea¬ 
tres project through a glass window, 
you know) and there should not be any 
noticeable loss of light in the projected 
image. If the focus or illumination should 
be affected, this glass can be so placed 
that it can be removed, or merely placed 
in position now and again to test synchro¬ 
nization or to resynchronize if the speed 
has been altered to make up lost time 
through picture and record getting out 
of step. This method is simple and very 
effective, and the phonograph turntable 
can even be placed at the side. 

In a small room the turntable can even 
be illuminated from screen flicker itself, 
and can thus be placed near the screen, 
(Continued on Page 228) 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 



7 Clubs Meet Jointly in L. A. 

On Tuesday evening, May 11th, the 
Los Angeles 8mm. Club held a joint 
meeting with the Water & Power Cam¬ 
era Club, a group composed entirely of 
employees of the Los Angeles Dept, of 
Water & Power. The spacious Southern 
California Edison Auditorium had been 
donated for the evening and invitations 
extended to neighboring clubs, including 
the L. A. Cinema Club, the Cine Club 
of Glendale, the La Casa Moviemakers 
of Alhambra, the Southwest 8mm. Club, 
and the Long Beach Cinema Club, all of 
which sent sizeable delegations, resulted 
in a packed house. 

The meeting opened with the singing 
of our National Anthem. Hereupon fol¬ 
lowed the screening of visiting fellow 
members prize winning films. Shown 
were: “South Sea Island Fever” by 
Newell Tune; “American Indians” by 
Mrs. Mildred Zimmerman; “Ten Gal¬ 
lons of Gas” by Leo Caloia; all mem¬ 
bers of the Los Angeles Cinema Club. 
“Utah — Land of Enchantment” by D. A. 
Powell, of the La Casa Movie Club of 
Alhambra; “Mr. X” by Norman L. 
Brown, President of the Cine Club of 
Glendale; “Calumet’s Xmas Contest” by 
Mrs. Jean Holbrook of the Southwest 
8mm. Club. 

The program wound up with the show¬ 
ing of two professional 16mm. sound 
films in Kodachrome: “Railroadin’,” a 
thrilling picture on the railroads of the 
nation, produced by Jack Boland, who 
was introduced, and “Curves of Color,” 
by General Electric, depicting the latest 
development in the matching and record¬ 
ing of color graphically. 

A. W. APEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Philly, Norristown, Exchange 
Honors 

The old adage “Variety is the Spice of 
Life” works for movie club programs. 
To add variety to a neighboring club’s 
program is not as difficult as the sug¬ 


gestion seems. Last month the Philadel¬ 
phia Cinema Club arranged a program 
for our neighboring club in Norristown. 

The Cinema Club of Norristown reci¬ 
procated with a program at the May 
meeting of the P.C.C. Highlighting the 
evening’s entertainment were “Nassau,” 
8mm., by Pres. Julian W. Barnard; 
“This Is Florida,” 16mm., by Vice-Pres. 
and Mrs. Oscar Rahn; “Christmas,” 
8mm., by Merrill Bean, and “Scenes of 
Pennsylvania,” 16mm., by Linford Um- 
stead. 

The fine films shown at our meeting 
justify the pride which Norristown has 
in her amateur movie group. This in¬ 
ter-club co-operation has resulted in a 
program for each club with the mini¬ 
mum of effort, better club relations, new 
friendships formed and above all, an in¬ 
teresting meeting which will long be re¬ 
membered and perhaps become an event 
to look forward to annually. 

One of the problems which faces all 
movie clubs is that of obtaining mem¬ 
bers’ films to show at meetings. Most 
members seem to have the same obses¬ 
sion—fear of criticism. A member may 
say, “I would like your criticism of my 
film.” The sad part of it is that he 
wants your help but receives instead a 
hurt to his pride. A solution to this 
problem may be found in a film rating 
sheet, wherein a member receives an 
average and will try for a better score 
on his next film. The technical commit¬ 
tee could use this sheet in an informative 
manner to aid the filmer in improving 
his work. 

The Philadelphia Cinema Club has 
such a sheet that has woTked out quite 
well for our club and we would be happy 
to co-operate in standardizing a film 
rating plan among all movie clubs. If 
interested, please contact: George Pitt¬ 
man, 1808 E. Tulpehocken St., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. FRANCIS M. HIRST 

Prize Films in Syracuse 

The May 4th meeting of the Syracuse 


Left: Long Beach Cinema Club officials christen the 
first sound-projector owned by an American amateur 
club. Left to right, President Claude Evans, "Assist- 
ant-secretary" Pat Smith, Clarence Aldrich, Treasurer 
A. W. Nash, Vice-President Mildred Caldwell, and 
Secretary Lorin Smith; photo by Cliff Lothrop. Right, 
above, officers of the Norristown Cinema Club who 
conducted the May meeting of the Philadelphia 
Cinema Club. Left to right: Vice-Pres. Oscar Rahn; 
President John W. Barnard, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Wilbur Harris. Below, P. C. C. officials. Standing, 
Francis M. Hirst, Publications; Dr. Robert Haentze, 
Technical; Adolph Pemsel, Program; William Brink 
and Wilmer Coles, Executive, and Herbert E. Moore, 
Membership. Seated: Secretary James R. Maucher; 
President George Pittman; Vice-Pres. Arthur Hurth, 
and Treas. Herbert L. Tindall; photo by H. E. Moore. 

Movie Makers’ Assn, was featured by a 
comparison of members’ cameras, tabu¬ 
lating the good and bad features of each 
type in the same way projectors were 
compared and tabulated at a recent 
meeting. At the May 18th meeting, three 
films from the library of The American 
Cinematographer were screened. These 
were “Solar Pelexus,” “Ritual of the 
Dead,” and “To the Ships of Sydney,” 
all International Prize-winners from 
A.S.C. amateur contests. The Club, by 
the way, is also launching its own pub¬ 
lication, a 4-page mimeographed jour¬ 
nal, “The Viewfinder,” announcing and 
chronicling club activities. 

HARRIS RUSSELL 

Right and Wrong in 
Indianapolis 

Dr. Wm. E. Gabe was host at the 
April 21st meeting of the Indianapolis 
Amateur Movie Club. He showed sev¬ 
eral of his clever films, including “Right 
and Wrong,” an 800-ft. Kodachrome 
(16mm.) showing all the wrong things 
to do in exposing Kodachrome, followed 
by the right way to do the same scene; 
“Potpourri,” a clever and very interest¬ 
ing film showing what can be done with 
odds and ends of film such as all ama¬ 
teurs accumulate; and “Spring Mill 
Park,” a beautiful job of photographing 
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Manufacturing motion picture lighting equip- 
ment and accessories has been our business in the 
past. Manufacturing the same equipment for Uncle 
Sam will be our business for the duration. We want 
our friends to know that we are still in Hollywood 
and operating on a bigger scale than ever, but 
devoting our entire facilities to the production of 
war materials. 

Final victory and the peace which follows will find 
us carrying on with the same service to 
our friends and clients. 


Bardwell & McAlister, inc. 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

7636 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 
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Movie Clubs 

(Continued from Page 224) 

one of Indiana’s most photogenic parks, 
showing it isn’t necessary to travel long 
distances to get a picture with audience 
appeal. Also shown was the new 16mm. 
sound-film, “A Day at War in Russia.” 

ELMER M. CULBERTSON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Pie and Ice in Pittsburgh 

The April meetings of the North End 
Cinema Club of Pittsburgh were fea¬ 
tured by Jerry Miller and William 
Hager. 

Jerry Miller presented an interesting 
program on care of your equipment. 

Mr. Miller’s program was timely since 
we must take care of our cameras and 
projectors more than ever during these 
times. 

“The Ice Follies of 1943” was William 
Hager’s presentation. A picture in 

16mm. Kodachrome in which he collab¬ 
orated with another member, Frank 

Rimolt. Mr. Hager also showed his 

hilarious comedy, “The Modern Pieneer,” 
a black and white film on “How not to 
bake a pie.” A baker by trade, he should 
know, and has put it very nicely on film. 

Several of the club members are mak¬ 
ing “Victory Garden” pictures and Jerry 
Miller has consented to write a script. 

GUS WOLFF 

Sol Polito 

(Continued from Page 212) 

old Victor Company, which was a sub¬ 
sidiary of his Universal. There were no 
such things as Assistant Cameramen 
back in those days, but Tony was gener¬ 
ous enough to take an ambitious young 
Italian boy like me under his wing 
as a sort of combination protege-appren¬ 
tice, and teach him the camera business. 

“Don’t imagine from that, though, that 
I had any official standing with the 
company! I didn’t. If I wanted to come 
along with Tony and help him “for 
free,” while I learned what I could 
about camerawork, that was all right. 
But as for paying me a salary, or 
even giving me any official considera¬ 
tion from the company, that was an¬ 
other thing entirely. 

“Most of the pictures were made out¬ 
doors, on location, in those days. And 
as I wasn’t a regular member of the 
troupe, there naturally wasn’t any place 
for me in the company cars that drove 
the troupe to the day’s location. Some¬ 
times, when I was very lucky, I might 
perhaps be permitted standing-room on 
the running-board. Much more often, 
I paid my own way to the location by 
trolley-car, and supplied my own box- 
lunch into the bargain. Sometimes I 
even hitch-hiked. 

“But I learned! And it wasn’t so 
very long before I had learned enough 
so that—by the easy-going standards 
of 1913, at least—I was a fully-qualified 
cameraman. 


“Then I got my first pay job, as a 
cameraman for the IMP (Independent 
Motion Picture) Company, which was 
the producing branch of the Universal 
organization. Andre Barlatier, A.S.C., 
was the company’s Chief Cameraman, 
and I stayed there for about a year. 

“The reason for my leaving the IMP 
Studio sounds funny today, but it was 
deadly serious then. We had been mak¬ 
ing our interiors with Cooper-Hewitt 
mercury-vapor floodlights. Then some 
of the first arcs were introduced — the 
old ‘Aristo’ overhead arc floodlights, and 
some of the pioneer arc spotlights. On 
one scene I decided to try what we would 
now call an effect-lighting. That is, I 
used one of the arcs to cast strong shad¬ 
ows on the set. When the rushes came 
through, the executive were furious . . . 
the shadows, they said, distracted atten¬ 
tion from the actors, and ruined the 
scene! The upshot of it was that I was 
fired. Yet today it’s traditional among 
cinematographers that they’re paid more 
for the shadows they create than for the 
highlights ! 

“But if IMP didn’t want me, Biograph 
—then the foremost of those early-day 
producing organizations—did. I stayed 
there for some time and a very pleas¬ 
ant association it was. 

“When Biograph moved to the Coast, I 
stayed in New York, joining the World 
Film Co., founded by David O. Selz- 
nick’s father, the late Lewis J. Selznick. 
Among the interesting experiences I had 
there was photographing a picture star¬ 
ring Lillian Russell. 

“After a while, though— I think it 
was about 1918 or 1919— I decided to 
come out to Hollywood, as the more 
and more of studios were beginning to 
move to the coast. My first job after 
reaching Hollywood was a little ten-day 
‘quickie’ starring Lew Cody. It really 
was a twenty-day picture made in ten, 
for we worked day and night, trying to 
get out with the picture in time to ‘beat’ 
a rather sensational divorce trial then 
monopolizing the headlines, and upon 
which the picture was based. 

“I was nearly a wreck when that pic¬ 
ture was finished . . . but the hard work 
proved profitable, for Jack Pickford saw 
the picture and decided that if I could 
do that well on a ten-day ‘quikie,’ I could 
certainly do much better on the longer 
schedules his pictures offered. So my 
first major job on the coast was, oddly 
enough, with the First National Com¬ 
pany, which is now a part of the Warner 
Brothers’ organization, and through 
which Jack’s pictures were released. 

“The next few years after this we 
spent free-lancing, like many another 
cameraman. I worked a while at the 
old Metro studio . . . then spent several 
years with Edwin Carewe, who released 
through First National . . . then more 
free-lancing on both big pictures and 
little ones, until I made a connection 
with Hunt Stromberg, who had just 
started producing on a very thin shoe¬ 
string. After a while Stromberg was 
joined by Charles R. Rogers, and our 
organization became more stable. 

“In due time, the Rogers producing 


unit moved over to First National, and 
when, after a time, he left First Na¬ 
tional, I stayed on there, doing all kinds 
of pictures, big and little. Among them 
were a number of westerns with Ken 
Maynard, who was one of First Nation¬ 
al’s top boxoffice stars. The experience 
I gained in making those pictures was to 
come in handy nearly twenty years la¬ 
ter, when I made such deLuxe super¬ 
modern westerns as ‘Dodge City’ and 
‘Gold Is Where You Find It’ for War¬ 
ners, in Technicolor, and other similar 
pictures in black-and-white with Errol 
Flynn. 

“As time went on, sound came in, 
and then Warner Brothers absorbed 
First National — and still I’ve remained 
on the same lot. All told, since I came 
to First National with Jack Pickford, 
I’ve been just twenty-three years with 
First National and Warner Bros., which 
I believe comes pretty close to a record 
for staying at one studio. It’s interest¬ 
ing to look back on those old pictures 
I did twenty years ago, and on the still 
earlier ‘flickers’ I did with IMP and 
Biograph, and compare them with a big, 
midern picture like ‘Sergeant York’ or 
‘This Is the Army,’ which I’m now 
photographing in Technicolor. Things 
have certainly changed—and I think that 
we cinematographers have, on the whole, 
managed to keep pace with those 
changes as well as, or maybe even a 
bit better than any other group in the 
industry. 

“For example, while quite a few of the 
men who had been front-rank cinema¬ 
tographers in silent pictures dropped 
back professionally when sound came in, 
and a proportionate number of new cam¬ 
era talent came to the top as a result 
of the change, I think that cameramen, 
as a class, suffered less by this transi¬ 
tion than did the actors, directors, 
writers and others. And certainly we all 
agree today that the foresight and cour¬ 
age the Warner brothers showed in 
championing sound as they did lifted the 
entire industry out of the doldrums, both 
artistically and as a medium of enter¬ 
tainment. You have only to try and 
visualize how empty any of today’s pic¬ 
tures would be if the element of sound 
were removed, to realize how much sound 
has meant to the motion picture. 

“But at the time of transition, it was 
a hard and bitter dose to swallow, for it 
meant un-learning a lot of what we 
thought was unchangeably basic tech¬ 
nique, and learning a lot of new and 
strange facts and methods of working. 
In some ways, this change was hardest 
for the cinematographers, for they had 
to accustom themselves not only to the 
medium of sound itself, but to new types 
of film, new lamps, new methods of 
lighting, and, in fact, an entire new sys¬ 
tem of camerawork. 

“I’m convinced that a very important 
part in this has been played by the 
various organizations through which 
cinematographers have been brought to¬ 
gether to interchange ideas and tech¬ 
nical information, and to establish pro¬ 
fessional and technical standards of 
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achievement. I was a member of the 
old Cinema Camera Club in New York 
— the pioneer organization which first 
attempted to bring the cameramen from 
the different studios together to develop 
professional fellowship. When I came 
to California, well, I can’t lay claim to 
having been one of the Charter Mem¬ 
bers of the A.S.C., but I am proud that 
I was admitted to membership very soon 
after, in the summer of 1919, and I 
have been a member ever since. I 
know my own work is the better for 
what I’ve learned from my fellow cine¬ 
matographers at A.S.C. meetings, and 
for the improvements in equipment and 
materials which have resulted directly 
or indirectly from the forward-pressing 
influence of the Society and its mem¬ 
bers. And after more than twenty-four 
years, I think that influence is only 
just beginning to bear its full fruit, for 
there are greater problems to be met, 
and greater improvements to be made, 
than ever before. END. 

Preparation 

(Continued from Page 211) 

ally went through the evacuation of Java 
as were available have been interviewed 
personally; cineamateurs will probably 
be interested to know that even 8mm. 
Kodachrome movies of Java (including 
some scenes of the evacuation) shot by 
a Dutch merchant marine captain, have 
been repeatedly studied. 

All told, an incredible number of de¬ 
tailed files on every possible phase of the 
entire subject have been painstakingly 
built up, analyzed and broken down by 
Salven to provide the rest of us with the 
most authentic data possible concerning 
every detail of the picture. 

Meantime, art director Anderson and 
costume-designer Visart have also been 
studying the data concerning their spe¬ 
cialties. Anderson, for example, had 
to master a detailed knowledge of the 
Chinese and Javanese locations—towns, 
roadsides, docks, homes, and even ships 
—While Miss Visart studied not only 
the costumes of the natives, the Dutch 
and other civilians and the American 
military and naval personnel who par¬ 
ticipated, but even the precise, clinical 
details of the bandages worn by the 
wounded under Dr. Wassell’s care. Few 
people other than doctors and nurses will 
probably notice it on the screen, but as 
the actors who play the parts of wounded 
sailors and civilians progress through 
their parts, they will appear in surgic¬ 
ally correct reproductions of the band¬ 
ages real wounded men would wear at 
the same stage of their progress from 
field dressing-station to field hospital to 
base hospital, and thence through the 
various stages of convalescence and re¬ 
covery. 

At the same time, working closely with 
Mr. De Mille, Anderson, Salven and I 
begin breaking each scene and sequence 
of the script into its component camera 
set-ups. Anderson first draws a master 
sketch of the scene—usually embracing 
the basic long-shot angle. Then he 
breaks this down into the component 


closer angles. These sketches are smaller, 
but quite detailed. Arranged in their 
proper order, they show the entire visual 
progression of the sequence; in the case 
of boom or dolly shots, of course, only 
the start and finish, and perhaps a few 
key intermediate positions are sketched 
out. These form what might be called 
a rough working blueprint of the scene 
as it will appear on the screen. They 
are not followed slavishly, of course: 
perhaps actual, physical conditions on the 
set may lead to minor deviations from 
the planned sketch. An actor cast for 
a certain part may be taller or shorter 
than we had visualized when we made 
the final sketch, or it may be more con¬ 
venient or dramatically better to place 
him or the camera a bit differently from 
the way we had planned to. But in gen¬ 
eral, those sketches serve as a remark¬ 
ably accurate guide to what all of us 
will do on the set—where Mr. De Mille 
will play his action, and how, and what 
basic angles and compositions I will use, 
and so on. 

This method permits us all to study 
the picture in advance, and in the many 
conferences which thresh out each scene 
and set-up in detail, we can and do elim¬ 
inate unnecessary scenes, sets and action 
—sometimes eliminating them entirely, 
and sometimes telescoping that action 
into parts of other scenes. All this long 
before the sets are actually built. 

When actual construction starts, An¬ 
derson knows how I am planning to 
light and photograph each scene and 
set-up, while I know to a nicety just 
what sort of a set I am going to be 
working on. Thus we can coordinate 
our efforts. We have one sequence, for 
example, played in a Dutch hospital. It 
probably won’t be shot for a month or 
so yet, but already we know just how it 
will be treated. Anderson knows from 
what directions my basic lighting will 
come, and how I plan to orient my closer 
shots. On my part, I know there will be 
open windows and skylights here, and 
opaque walls there. I know that at cer¬ 
tain points Anderson is providing remov¬ 
able ceiling-panels, to facilitate my light¬ 
ing. I know that certain of the walls 
will be solid, and others will be “wild,” 
and probably of fabric, to facilitate re¬ 
moving them. We know that in one set¬ 
up, I will have to shoot at an extremely 
low angle, from underneath a cot. The 
three-film Technicolor camera is pretty 
big, so we’ve provided a special cot with 
telescoping extension legs, so that it can 
be raised to clear the bulky camera. By 
removing a couple of pins the cot sep¬ 
arates into two pieces, so that we can 
dolly right up to and past it without 
waiting for special modifications on the 
set. 

These sketches, by the way, are made 
not only in color, but in precisely the 
colors of the actual sets and props. This 
is naturally important on a Technicolor 
picture, but we do it when working in 
black-and-white, too. De Mille wants to 
know just how everything will look on 
the actual set—and he turns to me con¬ 
stantly with the question, “How will this 
photograph?” whether we’re working in 
monochrome or color. Under this system, 


there are no waits on the set while this 
detail or that are spray-painted while 
the overhead mounts merrily up. 

At the same time, Roy Hunter and I 
are working out the strictly phototech- 
nical problems. For instance, we have 
some low-angle shots for which the 
lens must be lowered to the floor than is 
usually possible with a Technicolor out¬ 
fit. Therefore a special underslung 
boom-head is being obtained. In another 
scene, we have a regular Gregg Toland 
“pan-focus” shot to be done on an ex¬ 
tremely big set, with the necessity of 
obtaining sharp definition in a close shot 
of Gary Cooper — less than eight feet 
from the lens — and carrying equally 
sharp definition to action around a huge 
Buddha more than sixty feet from the 
lens. In black-and-white this might be 
done by over-lighting and stopping down 
a short-focus lens until the desired 
depth was obtained. In Technicolor, 
with its slower emulsions, this can’t be 
done. The nature of the scene prohibits 
split-screen double-exposure. So we are 
designing a special bifocal lens—on pre¬ 
cisely the same principle as a pair of bi¬ 
focal spectacles—in which the lower seg¬ 
ment will be comparatively long-focus 
objective—say a 3-inch— to give us the 
big-head shot of Cooper in the fore¬ 
ground, while the upper segment will be a 
shorter-focus lens focused on the back¬ 
ground. The position and shape of the 
blend between the two will be suited, of 
course, to the nature of the scene’s 
action. 

All told, this preparation makes the 
actual shooting of the picture perhaps 
the easiest part of the job, for every day 
we—and everyone else on the set— know 
precisely what each set-up is to be, how 
it is to be treated, and when it will be 
photographed. As Salven points out, 
ordinarily a lot of valuable production 
time is wasted because, in making one 
shot, a lot of unused lamps, furniture, 
props, and the like from the previous 
set-up may be piled indiscriminately to 
one side—and then, on the very next set¬ 
up, it is found that they must be moved 
again as either action or camera may 
have to occupy that spot! On a De 
Mille set, that never happens, for every¬ 
one from “C. B.” himself down to the 
lowest member of the stage crew knows 
precisely what shot is going to be made 
next throughout the day. 

Small wonder, then, that De Mille and 
his crew so consistently surprise the 
“practical men” of the industry with 
their all-around efficiency on big pro¬ 
ductions. The real wonder is that more 
directors and executives haven’t learned 
from his example of the practical profits 
preparation can pay! END. 

"Strobo-Sync" 

(Continued from Page 222) 

though it is not desirable as it involves 
a second person to look after the phono¬ 
graph, and some means of signalling to 
the man at the projector. 

The best method of all is a blinking 
electric light through a commutator 
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fitted near the shutter of the projector, 
and a small neon bulb fixed in a cigar¬ 
ette tin hanging over the disc. This 
means the record-player can be anywhere 
— even behind the projector, which is a 
very good place for it. I find this elec¬ 
tric method simple and satisfactory. 

In spite of the advantages of being 
able to show one reel and play one 
331/3 r.p.m. record with it, I think 
most amateurs will prefer the standard 
phonographs of 78 r.p.m. and two turn¬ 
tables played through one amplifier. 
(Especially as 78 r.p.m. turntables, 
though hard to get, are more easily ob¬ 
tained than 33 1/3 r.p.m. ones! Ed.) 
This is perfectly simple. All you do is 
switch over from one turntable to the 
next when the sync-mark flashes onto 
the screen. In this way I have given 
shows in Bombay — sometimes to several 
hundred people — and with two project¬ 
ors running one can carry on quite com¬ 
fortably, while many in the audience 
think they are listening to sound-on- 
film. END. 

Better Pictures—Less Film 

Continued from Page 219 

those pictures I very carefully went over 
the shooting script and figured the exact 
footage for each scene. In other words, 
I cut the picture before shooting. If I 
figured I wanted only six feet for a close- 
up, I shot only seven feet, giving a foot 
over for cutting waste. When I had 
figured the footage we telegraphed for 
that amount of film, and no more. Then 


the picture had to be shot at that length. 

The Technicolor cameraman who ar¬ 
rived in New York to photograph the 
picture had just finished shooting the 
Technicolor sequences in Cecil B. De 
Mille’s spectacle “The King of Kings” 
in which footage knew no bounds. So, 
you can imagine his look of wonder¬ 
ment, almost dismay, when I told him 
how our picture was to be shot. He 
shook his head and said that pictures 
weren’t shot that way. I told him ours 
would be. Well, when the shooting was 
done the picture was already edited. All 
that was necessary was to splice in the 
silent titles of those days. 

I recall one of those films which re¬ 
ceived much favorable reaction from 
critics all over the country. It was a 
picture called “Memories.” In it was 
a beautiful young girl named Anita 
Fremault. She is now known to picture 
lovers as Anita Louise. When we had 
finished making the final shot on that 
picture we had exactly THREE feet of 
negative left over. The system must have 
been all right, for “Memories” played one 
week at the New York Paramount thea¬ 
tre and, to my personal amazement, was 
praised by the film critics of the New 
York papers ahead of the feature pic¬ 
ture. It then ran 12 consecutive weeks 
with a Harold Lloyd picture in New 
York, and did its 14th week in Times 
Square at Loew’s. 

Why not try this system of pre¬ 
shooting editing and save work, film, time 
and money—and remove the worries of 
wartime film shortage. END. 


Projector Care 

Continued from Page 218 

creasingly hard to get now, and, in 
many parts of the country your old 
bulb must be turned in if you want to 
receive a new one. This means that it 
is most important that we lengthen the 
lives of these lamps as much as pos¬ 
sible. A little understanding of them 
will do much to extend their useful 
service quite a bit. 

First, do not operate a projection 
lamp beyond its rated voltage. For 
instance, if a 750-Watt lamp is rated 
or marked from 100 to 105 to 110 Volts, 
it should not be burned at 120 Volts. 
To do so will materially cut down on 
its life. Today, it is better to sacrifice 
a little light on the screen and have it 
last longer. If you operate your pro¬ 
jector in a factory district or where 
electrical voltages are liable to be ir¬ 
regular due to the starting and stopping 
of large electric motors, then it is a 
good idea to put into your projector a 
120-Volt bulb for use on the 110-Volt 
line. This will cut down on the light 
efficiency a bit maybe, but at the same 
time any sudden surges caused by the 
operation of large electrical motors 
which might be transmitted to your 
projector will not have such a straining 
effect on the lamp. Some projectors 
have voltage control rheostats built into 
them, so that the voltage to the lamp can 
be lowered. These are very helpful in 
prolonging the life of the lamp. 

Second, if your projector is equipped 
with separate motor and light switches, 
always switch your motor on first, and 
then your light. This will lessen the 
effect of the peak voltage surge that 
(the lamp’s filament would have to 
bear due to the extra power needed to 
start the motor. 

Third, do not try to over-power your 
projector. If the projector is supposed 
to take a 500 or 750 Watt lamp, do 
not try to use a 1000 Watt lamp to get 
extra light. The cooling capacity of 
the projector probably isn’t sufficient to 
cool this larger lamp and the over¬ 
heated globe will probably die an early 
death. The extra heat as the film passes 
the lamp will also injure the film—espe¬ 
cially Kodachrome. 

Fourth, handle your projection lamps 
carefully. If your projector is to be 
transported over long distances or over 
bad roads where it is liable to be bounced, 
remove the lamp first and put it into 
a box lined with some soft material 
so that the filament will not be dam¬ 
aged. The same applies to the ampli¬ 
fier’s tubes and the exciter-lamp. 

Remember, there is a definite short¬ 
age of projection bulbs and amplifier 
tubes. Treat yours carefully, and keep 
a spare lamp with your projector at all 
times, just in case it bums out while 
you are showing a picture. Even with 
the best of care they do burn out, and 
usually at the most inopportune time. 

The exciter-lamp of your projector 
furnishes the light which is passed 
through the sound-track to the photo¬ 
electric cell. Inasmuch as this bulb is 
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Photograph from Official British Army Film “DESERT VICTORY” Released through 20th Century Fox 
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Into the toughest kind 
of punishment man or 
mechanism could be 
asked to take — with 
those 26 men and six of¬ 
ficers who filmed “DES¬ 
ERT VICTORY”, went 
DeVRY motion picture 
cameras. And they took 
it! Heat! Sand! Hour- 
on-hour, day-in, day-out 
grueling, grinding per¬ 
formance at the hands 
of men who were out to 
make the picture of pictures—even 
though they died making it—which 
four did. DeVRY cameras caught 



Ll. Col David MacDonald 
who directed the filming 
of "DESERT VICTORY 
and "friend," a DeVRY 
Model A Camera. 


the grimmest as well as 
the grandest detail of 
sheer, thundering, howl¬ 
ing hell—the British 8th 
Army’s history-writing 
rout of Rommel from 
El Alamein to Tripoli. 
You want to see “DES¬ 
ERT VICTORY.” You 
want the best in war- 
born motion picture 
sound equipment— cam¬ 
eras or projectors. When 
Peace comes, keep your 
eye on DeVRY! DeVRY CORP., 
Armitage Ave., Chicago, 
U.S.A. BUT WAR BONDS NOW! 
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also subject to occasional burning out 
it is wise to keep a replacement with 
the machine as standard equipment. 

The adjustment of the voltage on 
the photoelectric cell should be such 
that with the volume control half-way 
open the sound from the loud speaker at 
the screen should be about normal. 
If it is too loud or too soft at this point 
the voltage adjustment should be 
changed so that normal volume can be 
heard with the volume control half¬ 
way open. This will allow extra power 
for additional speakers if needed and 
yet keep the quality of the sound nor¬ 
mal in respect to the frequency response. 
Consult your manual as to where this 
adjustment should be made. 

Whenever the sound drum is re¬ 
moved and the exciter lamp is open 
to cleaning, clean its surface of any 
dust or dirt that may have collected 
on it. At the same time remove the 
cover of the photoelectric cell and clean 
the surface of this bulb also. With an 
ERPI-type gate the lens that focuses 
the light from the exciter-lamp onto the 
sound-track should also be occasionally 
cleaned and checked for proper focus. 
Your instruction manual will give you 
directions as to how to do this. It is im¬ 
portant with any type of sound optical 
system that the optical unit be focused 
sharply on the sound-track at all times, 
otherwise the sound is liable to be fuzzy 
and indistinct. On some projectors there 
is an adjustment to compensate the 
sound pick-up’s focus for reversal orig¬ 
inals and 35mm. reductions, in which 
the emulsion-side runs facing the lens, 
and for reversal dupes (including Koda- 
chrome), in which the emulsion is away 
from the lens. For the best sound 
quality, be sure to use this adjustment 
if your machine has it. 

Through age the photoelectric cell may 
lose its output gradually. A spare should 
always be kept on hand so that this 
essential unit may be replaced. 

By all means keep a spare projection 
lamp and a spare exciter lamp with 
the projector at all times. If either of 
these burn out, the light on the screen 
or the sound from the speaker will 
cease and the show will have to be 
stopped until a replacement can be lo¬ 
cated. 

The sound amplifier of your projector 
uses tubes similar to those used by ra¬ 
dios and public-address systems. Con¬ 
sequently they should be checked about 
once every six to eight months by a 
competent radio service man or dealer 
to make sure that they are giving the 
performance that they should. Inas¬ 
much as a number of these tubes are no 
longer made, due to the war, a complete 
set of spares should be obtained. If 
your radio dealer does not have them 
or cannot get them for you, order them 
direct from the manufacturer of your 
projection equipment; he may still be 
able to obtain them or locate some for 
you, or suggest substitute types which 
tire obtainable. 

Amplifier troubles are usually indi¬ 
cated by a sudden loss of volume, 
crackling in and out of volume levels, 


severe distortion, hum, hiss, etc. When 
this occurs, or the sound ceases entirely, 
check over your entire system, making- 
sure that the exciter lamp is not burned 
out, the photoelectric voltage is being- 
supplied to the photoelectric cell, the 
amplifier fuse is not burned out, and 
that the path of light between the ex¬ 
citer lamp and photoelectric cell is not 
blocked. Also check the wiring- connec¬ 
tions to amplifier and speaker to be 
sure that they have not pulled loose. 

If you are operating your projector 
out of town, check to be sure that the 
voltage supplied to your projector is cor¬ 
rect and that it is 60 cycle alternating 
current for your amplifier, unless your 
equipment is built for other frequencies 


(i. e. 50 or 30 cycle; AC-DC; or 
other). More on this later. If the 
sound still cannot be properly heard, 
have your tubes checked and try re¬ 
placing the photoelectric cell with a 
spare. Sometimes parts in an am¬ 
plifier break down. Your radio service¬ 
man will be able to replace these. Your 
photo-supply dealer maintains a service 
to check anything wrong* internally; 
consult him about your troubles. He 
will advise you what to do—maybe send 
the machine back to the factory, or he 
will be able to refer you to a reliable 
radio service-man who will be able to 
help you. 

A word about fuses. Fuses are the 
safety valves of your projector’s electri- 
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cal system. If they blow, something 
is wrong somewhere. You may have 
made a misconnection or plugged into 
the wrong voltage outlet. Most modem 
16 mm. sound-projectors have universal 
AC-DC motors; that is, they will operate 
on either direct or alternating current. 
However, the amplifier units of these 
projectors have to have AC or alter¬ 
nating current of the 60-cycle type, un¬ 
less otherwise specified when ordered. 

By the same token, most power com¬ 
panies supply 110-Volt 60-cycle current 
as standard. Occasionally in small 
towns 110-Volt, 30-cycle or 50-cycle cur¬ 
rent is supplied. Also occasionally, 
such as in hospitals and other insti¬ 
tutions that manufacture their own 
power, 110-Volt DC, or direct current, 
is supplied. 

Amplifiers rated to operate on 110- 
Volt 60-cycle current will not operate as 
a rule on either 30 or 50-cycle AC or 
direct current—or voltages other than 
that for which they are rated. The re¬ 
sult of trying to use your amplifier or 
projector on other than rated voltage 
values and types will be a blown fuse— 
or possibly a burned-out amplifier and 
motor. Therefore, if your fuse blows 
when you plug into an electric outlet 
and turn on the switch, check as to the 
rating and type voltage supplied to 
your projection and sound equipment. 

It is a very wise idea to contact your 
power company about the power supplied 
to various institutions and outlying 
communities that you might have to 
visit, if you have any doubt in your 
mind about them. Always carry an extra 
fuse with you in your equipment. If 
your second fuse blows after you’ve 
ascertained that the cause of the first 
one blowing was not due to wrong volt¬ 
age values or a misconnection, do not 
try to operate your equipment, but see 
your photo dealer or repair-man about 
it. Chances are that something is 
wrong internally. 

Whenever you have a showing sched¬ 
uled, try, if time permits, to have your 
equipment set up and completely checked 
through in respect both to the picture 
on the screen and the volume of the 
sound before your audience arrives. 
Load the film into your projector and 
run off a few feet so that the picture 
can be properly focused and the sound 
and tone levels be predetermined. 

Some projectors have to warm up 
thoroughly several minutes before they 
are used so that they will run steadily. 
If they are taken in, set up, and started 
with the picture immediately without a 
warm-up period, they will “wow” or 
waver in tone, and the music, if any, 
will sound “sour” as it comes from the 
screen. Then, too, the speech may be 
abnormally low and slow. Allow time 
to warm up if your projector happens 
to do this. Most amplifier tubes also 
have to be warmed up for half a minute 
or so before they will transmit sound. 

Try to place the loudspeaker of your 
equipment high and to the side of the 
screen, so that the sound from it will 
carry to all parts of your audience. If 
you place the speaker on the floor, the 
bodies of your audience will absorb a 


great deal of the volume, so that you will 
have to use a volume-setting higher than 
is really necessary. Never place the 
speaker behind the screen unless the 
screen you are using is a specially per¬ 
forated sound screen. Regular amateur 
screens will cut off all the high-fre¬ 
quency sounds and make the speech 
muffled and indistinct if the speaker is 
placed behind it. 

If you have the opportunity of se¬ 
lecting the room in which you are to 
show your films, try and choose a room 
that is “dead” or will not reverberate 
and echo sounds. Rooms with flat, hard, 
bare walls, smoothly finished, are liable 
to be very “live” and thus give the 
sound a very boomy effect, making it 
hard for the audience to understand. 
In addition there may be dead spots 
where sound echoes tend to cancel one 
another out and the volume will appear 
to be very weak at these points. The 
converse of this is also true. If you 
are compelled to show sound-films in a 
room of this type, set your tone control 
so that as much bass is removed from 
the sound as is needed to make the 
speech clearly understandable. 

Quite often what appears to be loud 
enough volume at the projector, is really 
too loud for the audience. The sound 
from the speaker has to compete with 
the noise from the projector and this 
sometimes results in the operator set¬ 
ting the volume-control high enough so 
that he can understand the speech beside 
the projector. However, the speaker’s 
sound may be too loud for those away 
from the projector and it thus will be¬ 
come objectionable. You cannot accu¬ 
rately pre-set your volume by listening 
before your audience is seated, for their 
bodies will absorb quite a bit of the 
sound, so that a volume setting which 
is right for an empty room may be too 
low for one that is filled with people. 
Therefore, after your show is started, 
quietly walk around the back of your 
audience and check on the volume. The 
sound should be heard distinctly, but 
not blarey; let the picture on the screen 
carry the main interest and the sound 
supplement it. In addition, loud sounds 
are more likely to set up objectionable 
echoes resulting in a distortion of what 
is heard. 

If you have to show your films in a 
large hall or auditorium, plan to use 
two speakers. Most amplifiers make 
provision for the use of additional 
speakers and you will find that the 
quality and clearness of the speech will 
be better if you use two or more of 
them. One speaker cannot carry much 
of a load and when forced to do so will 
distort the sounds and may even cause 
internal injuries to itself, necessitating 
expensive repairs. 

SUMMARY 

In summing up the foregoing, certain 
definite rules might be restated as fol¬ 
lows : 

Films 

1— Keep them clean. 

2— Repair any broken perforations 
or splices as soon as possible. 

3— Keep your films in dust-proof 
cans only. 


4 — Store them in a cool, dry place. 

5— Handle them only by the edges, 
never by the picture area. 

6— Never pull the film tight on the 
reel by hand. 

7 — Provide a long enough leader 
(six feet) and test the thread¬ 
ing of your projector on it. 

Projectors and Amplifiers 

1— Keep them clean. 

2— Lubricate them according to the 
manufacturers instructions. 

3— Clean the picture gate before each 
projection. 

4— Keep the sound gate and lens 
clean. 

5 — Do not attempt to overvolt your 
projection lamp. 

6— Do not try to use a lamp of 
greater power (Wattage) than 
specified for your projector. 

7— Keep a spare projection lamp, ex¬ 
citer lamp and extra fuses with 
your equipment at all times. 

8— Keep a spare photoelectric cell 
and a spare set of amplifier tubes 
on hand. 

9 — Do not try to operate your equip¬ 
ment on the wrong current fre¬ 
quency or voltage. 

10—Try to have your equipment com¬ 
pletely set up, focused, and 
checked for sound volume and 
tone before arrival of your audi¬ 
ence. 

If you will observe these simple rules, 
you will do much towards eliminating 
many embarrassing stoppages or break¬ 
downs in your performances. END. 

"Cheating" 

Continued from Page 217 

display bases, on a good, sturdy plank 
—about a 1x4 unless you’ve a very heavy 
camera—long enough to span the opening 
of the door. Next, borrow a pair of 
large C-clamps from your friend whose 
hobby is woodworking, and use these 
clamps to hold your board acroso the 
opening of the door, at the required 
height. In some instances it may be a 
good precaution to add a vertical brace 
made from a 2x2, running from the 
floor straight up to your board-mount 
at a point just under the camera. It 
can be nailed, or held in place with 
a smaller C-clamp. Either way, it is 
an added safeguard and will give greater 
rigidity. 

Again my friend interrupted. “This 
was all very well for most shots,” said 
he, “but how about angles like some of 
those in your picture ‘Pride of the Yan¬ 
kees?’ I remember one sequence where 
Gary Cooper and Teresa Wright, as Lou 
Gehrig and his bride, engaged in a 
friendly little scuffle, wrestling all over 
the floor and ending up with Mrs. Gehrig 
pinning her husband’s shoulders to the 
mat. There were some angles there, 
where you shot past Cooper’s head and 
shoulders, looking upward at Miss 
Wright, that you couldn’t have gotten 
without dropping the camera into a pit 
in the floor—and which even an 8mm. 
amateur couldn’t have gotten by the 
means you suggested.” 
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That was accomplished by “cheating.” 
We put the camera as low as we could 
get it on a “high hat” surmounted by 
the regular tilthead. Of course this put 
the lens two or three feet above floor- 
level. 

So we simply built our action up to 
the necessary height for our shot. In¬ 
stead of being actually on the floor, 
Cooper lay on some planks, supported by 
stout boxes, which brought his head and 
shoulders to a point where we could get 
them in the foreground of our shot. 
Miss Wright—also on the planks—went 
through her action, pinning his shoulders 
to the planks, rather than to the floor. 

On the screen, the result was exactly 
the same as though we had put the 
camera’s lens at or below the actual 
floor-level, and shot the scene that way. 
It was intercut with other shots that 
showed the couple actually wrestling 
around on the floor, so the audience 
accepted this particular cut as showing 
them still on the floor. But from our 
point of view, the scene was much easier 
to stage as we played it. Similar scenes 
should be just as easy for amateurs who 
use the same method of “cheating.” 

I don’t recall at the moment whether 
the composition in that particular shot 
made it necessary to include in the 
background portions of any tall furniture, 
like the cabinet in which Gehrig kept 
his baseball trophies. If it did, we 
probably “cheated” with that, too, rais¬ 
ing the cabinet to the necessary height 
by putting blocks under the legs. 

This type of “cheating” is carried 
out every day in the studios. Suppose, 
for instance, we have a medium close-shot 
of a man sitting at a desk, and want the 
desk to figure prominently in the fore¬ 
ground, but yet don’t want to drop the 
camera as low as would ordinarily be 
necessary for this effect. Well, we sim¬ 
ply put the desk on block “lifts” of the 
desired thickness, and there is our ef¬ 
fect, very easily obtained, and without 
distorting the perspective on the actor. 

In the same way, if we have a player 
seated in a chair in a scene where he is 
playing a sequence in fairly close-angle 
shots with another player, cutting from 
one to the other in reverse-angles, with 
the player being spoken to in the fore¬ 
ground or background of each shot, we 
often raise the chair in which the player 
is sitting by means of these little “lift” 
blocks, which of course do not show in 
the close shots, and which are naturally 
removed for the long-shots. You can, by 
the way, study an excellent example of 
this if you’ll look at the cover of the 
March issue of this magazine. 

Remember, too, that in a sequence of 
this sort one can very frequently play 
one actor or the other in a position 
several feet to one side or the other of 
the position he occupied in the establish¬ 
ing long-shot, if it is necessary for 
compositional or dramatic reasons. 

In fact, the whole subject of “cheat¬ 
ing” with camera-angles can be summed 
up by saying that once you’ve estab¬ 
lished a basic relationship between the 
players and the set in your long-shots, 


you can move them about to a quite 
unreal-seeming degree in making the 
closer angles, for the audience never 
sees what is outside of the camera’s 
field, and takes it for granted that a 
relationship or position established in the 
long-shot angles continues throughout 
the closer ones. Remember this, and 
you will find it easy to add a very 
pleasing variety of camera-angles to 
your pictures — with much less difficulty 
than you anticipate! END. 

Planning Programs 

Continued from Page 216 

on both screens, and we measured the re¬ 
flected light with a luminosity meter. 

I am telling of this incident because 
of the interest it created, and the time 
consumed in the discussion filled in most 
of the meeting. The members were con¬ 
tinually moving about the room, view¬ 
ing the pictures from all angles and re¬ 
ceiving an education about screens and 
their light-reflecting properties. This 
should prove an interesting experiment 
for any other club. 

Have you ever discussed the principles 
of composition? In most movie groups 
there are some members who are artists 
or who have had art training. All that 
is needed is a blackboard and a piece 
of chalk — and let your artist go to work 
with simple line drawings. A demon¬ 
stration of this kind will hold the inter¬ 
est of the whole club. It is very prac¬ 
tical and need not be too elaborate to 
prove its effectiveness. The pointers 
learned in a simple demonstration of 
grouping in the form of triangles, rec¬ 
tangles, etc., will help all who see it to 
select better compositions and angles 
for their future pictures. 

While we are on the subject of compo¬ 
sition from an art angle, a follow-up 
meeting on color would be in order. Color 
exerts such a strong influence on our 
daily lives that we dare not overlook 
this important subject. Picture, if you 
can, a colorless world, and how drab it 
would be! The food we eat, the clothes 
we wear, our immediate surroundings, 
trees, flowers, sky, water — all that we 
see — is distinguishable by virtue of its 
color. Here is food for thought and 
good material for a lecture — color har¬ 
mony in its simplified form, how it can 
be applied to our movie making, what 
constitutes good color composition and 
how we may attain more perfect color 
balance in our films. The majority of 
us use color film, and a meeting devoted 
to this especially interesting subject 
should be a “must” on all movie club 
programs. 

In the past we were often extended 
the courtesy of lectures by the various 
manufacturers of light meters. These 
very educational talks were the incen¬ 
tive which led many of us to purchase 
these very useful instruments. It would 
be a splendid idea for some of the mem¬ 
bers who have these various makes and 
styles of meters to get together and 
plan a discussion. Here is a piece of 
movie-making equipment with which the 


user develops his own style of handling. 
There is nothing mysterious about this, 
neither can it be said that one person 
has more ability than another. Some 
photographers are able to achieve better 
results, however, than others. Surely 
the experience of the various members 
in the use of their own pet meters would 
be valuable to the club as a whole. The 
more we talk about our hobby, the more 
proficient we become. Don’t hide your 
light (meter) under a bushel. Bring 
it to the fore in a helpful discussion. 

Did it ever occur to you that each time 
a contest is held, many very fine films 
are shown and that we very seldom see 
them afterwards ? Why not have a re¬ 
vival of these prize-winning pictures ? 
Those who were unable to be present at 
the various contests would more than 
welcome the opportunity of seeing these 
splendid films. Those who have seen 
them would hardly be averse to seeing 
them again, for all of us can bring to 
mind some beautiful picture we have 
seen in the past and hope that it might 
be shown again. Why not a contest to 
select the best of the contest films of 
yesterday ? 

I have heard remarks, while pictures 
were being shown, that this or that shot 
was made by a telephoto lens. “You can 
usually pick them out for they seem to 
be overexposed,” some folks say—and 
are often proved wrong. No matter 
which lens is used, there should be no 
difference in the quality of the picture. 

Here is another subject which can be 
discussed for the enlightenment of our 
club members. Why not ascertain the 
different types of lenses there are in 
the possession of your members? Have 
them displayed on a table for all to see 
and examine. There are members in 
all clubs who are well experienced in the 
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use of all kinds of lenses and who could 
talk inteligently on the subject. 

I think that a vivid illustration of the 
result of these various objectives could 
be easily shown by projecting a still 
picture on the screen. Mask off areas 
indicating the use of various lenses. This 
can be accomplished by cut-out masks 
placed in front of the projection lens. 
By simply moving the projector farther 
back and filling the screen with each 
masked area, the startling results of the 
use of each lens is quickly and dramatic¬ 
ally brought to the screen. In this man¬ 
ner, the lecturer could illustrate the use 
of each lens as he talks about it. The 
possibilities of developing this into a 
full and interesting meeting need no 
further explanation. 

The foregoing is a suggestion of what 
can be done in your own club. A little 
thought and planning may turn any 
number of movie-making problems into 
material for a club meeting. By all 
means keep up the activities of your 
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club. Create enthusiasm by member- 
participation. Why search further when 
you have “acres of diamonds” in your 
own back yard? END. 


Shooting in New Guinea 

Continued from Page 209 

the water was so hot it was impossible 
to do anything with it. 

“Water was brought overland 40 
miles through a steel pipe. The hot 
sun beating down on that pipe was 
better than an electric heater, and a 
shower would literally cook a person. 

“Drinking water was obtained by sink¬ 
ing a large metal container (about the 
size of a large garbage can) in deep 
holes in the ground and covering it 
over. In two or three days the water 
was quite cool and pleasant to drink. 

“The water in the pipe began to cool 
off after dark, and about two or three 
A.M. the boys would roll out for a 
shower. 

“At best the temperature was never 
much less than 80°, and as about 70° 
is the maximum for safe negative de¬ 
velopment, I didn’t process. There was 
no icemiachine available, or I would 
have tried using ice to cool the water. 
The one machine in use could hardly 
make enough ice for the hospital. 

“For three and one half months I had 
no idea how my pictures were coming 
out. I didn’t know how my film was 
holding up (it was not tropical pack), 
or if my cameras were in adjustment. 

“I would wrap up the day’s take, and 
look for a plane bound for GHQ in 
Australia. There the film was inspected 
and re-wrapped for shipment to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., where the film was de¬ 
veloped. 

“Finally, I was able to make a test. 
I located a makeshift darkroom, in a 
basement, and was able to prove, to my 
great satisfaction, that my pictures were 
coming out all right. 

“When I left the States, I took along 
a 4x5 Speed Graphic with a 5%-in /:4.5 
lens. (The leather cover went bad, but 
the bellows stood up O.K.) I also had a 
Rolleicord with an /:3.5 lens, and a Leica 
with 6-in. lens. For all around work I 
found this equipment very satisfactory. 

“I also took along three cases — 30 
doz. to the case- — of 4x5 cut film, (East¬ 



man) and 48 rolls of No. 120 rollfilm 
(all Eastman Super-XX). Two dozen 
film-packs — 12 exposures in each pack — 
and 5 rolls of 35mm. film. All this 
film was regular pack. I had no trop¬ 
ical pack until six weeks before I left 
the South Seas.” 

Frank told of one unusual experience 
in New Guinea with a roll of Super-XX 
roll film. He had exposed the film and 
placed it in a canvas duffle-bag which 
was accidentally dumped in the water 
where a stream emptied into the Pacific 
Ocean. He made a quick dive to rescue 
his precious bag . . . and was told later 
that particular stream was infested with 
crocodiles! Back at base camp in Port 
Moresby, Frank decided to develop the 
film, just for fun. He was sure it had 
been ruined by the salt water, but to his 
surprise all twelve negatives were in 
excellent condition. 

“When I arrived at Port Moresby, 
our base camp on New Guinea, the work¬ 
ing conditions were somewhat better 
than they were at Darwin. All civilians 
had been evacuated, and we had the best 
house in town for our quarters. Rain¬ 
water was collected in a huge vat for 
piped to the house. There I was able 
to do some processing. 

“Then one fine day the Signal Corps 
set up portable darkroom equipment, and 
an ice-making machine to keep the solu¬ 
tions cool, and I had no more trouble 
processing my negatives. 

“I sent out my negatives whenever 
possible. Sometimes I had only two or 
three ready. Other times I sent out as 
many as 200.” 

“In the jungle I shot most of my 
pictures at 1/25 to 1/10 of a second 
wide open. All the pictures I shot at 
Port Moresby were made with K-2 filter. 
This was possible because there were 
fewer trees than in the jungle country, 
and the air was drier. In the jungle it 
was not feasible to use filter because 
they fogged over. Sometimes on aerial 
shots (when shooting from a plane) I 
used a dark red filter to cut through 
the haze and boost the contrast. 

“The extreme humidity created the 
worst problems. I had the most trouble 
with the film-packs. The safety paper 
between the films would prespire, caus¬ 
ing the films and paper to stick together. 
I also had a great deal of trouble with 
cut film. Because of the moisture in the 
air, perspiration does not evaporate, and 
as a result one’s hands are always damp. 
The closed space in the changing bag 
makes the hands perspire more than 
ever, and in working with the film damp 
hands leave finger-prints. 

“The main problem with light was 
not due to the light itself, but from 
the lens fogging over, because of the 
humidity. It was difficult getting good 
pictures in the jungle, but that was due 
to a deficiency of light, not a deficiency 
of the film. If you can imagine going 
out to take pictures in a tunnel with¬ 
out flash-bulbs, you can visualize the 
problem of shooting pictures in the 
jungle. We were unable to use flash¬ 
bulbs because that would advise the 
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Japs of our position. Then, too, there 
was a question of weight. One travels 
very light in the jungle. On account 
of the hard going, every unessential 
ounce of weight and every inch of bulk 
has to be eliminated. 

“I soon learned how to make the best 
use of my equipment under the condi¬ 
tions down there. The Speed Graphic 
was good for layouts and pictures I 
could plan at least slightly in advance. 
The Leica came in handy for shooting 
bombing planes, and other long distance 
shots, and on the actual fighting front 
I used the Rolleicord most of the time. 

“This camera gave excellent service 
for a number of reasons. It was small 
in weight, easy to carry and handle, 
and valuable when it was necessary to 
make a number of quick pictures before 
taking time out to change films. The 
Rolleicord can also be used as an aerial 
camera by closing the Reflex hood and 
using the frame viewfinder. 

“I didn’t spend much time sitting 
around base camp, but exercised my 
prerogative as a war correspondent to 
move from camp to camp, meeting the 
men, and making pictures of their ac¬ 
tivities. When you do this you really 
learn what is meant by diving under 
field conditions.’ 

“To make a bed in the jungle, for 
instance, you cut a couple of six-inch 
poles, then lay branches and twigs across 
them to keep you off the soupy ground. 
With half a shelter tent strung above, 
you achieve a slight protection from 
the rains, but this isn’t good enough 
for your camera. The best way I found 
to protect my equipment in such a sit¬ 
uation, was to wrap it in my rain coat, 
and suspend the bundle by rope from 
a tree. That kept it a good deal drier 
than I usually was! 

“When the Japanese, last fall, pushed 
to within 35 airline miles of Port Mores¬ 
by, we all waited impatiently for march¬ 
ing orders. There was plenty to do 
around the port, which was teeming with 
activity. Supplies had to be unloaded 
and distributed. Our men had to be 
trained to adapt themselves to the moun¬ 
tain jungle conditions they were so soon 
to meet. 

“The natives of New Guinea helped 
greatly; unloading supplies, etc. Most 
of the native women, and children had 
been evacuated inland, but there were 
a few around Port Moresby. The natives 
lived in a little village on stilts at the 


water’s edge, just outside of the town. 

“The women were mostly remarkable 
for their lack of clothes. They wear 
an unattractive, bulky grass skirt, and 
many of them are tattooed. The men 
go in for sarongs, and fancy hair orna¬ 
ments of flowers, or shell and bone. 
For state occasions they daub them¬ 
selves in fancy patterns with some sort 
of sticky yellow substance. 

“They do themselves up in this swanky 
manner to greet new arrivals . . . but 
these same sport-model darkies were very 
useful in leading our men through the 
jungles. 

“Getting lost in the jungle is very 
simple. Just step off the trail, and it 
is accomplished. One day I was twenty 
feet from the trail and hopelessly lost. 

“Jap air raids were a daily occur¬ 
rence. On land the Australians were 
driving them back-trail and over the 
mountains. Meanwhile, our U. S. Engi¬ 
neers were building roads through the 
jungles to our jumping-off place. Many 
of our Engineers are Negroes, and I 
often marvelled over their good humor 
and ready courtesy. Cutting jeep trails 
through the virgin jungle is extremely 
hard work, and the workers were con¬ 
stantly beseiged by mosquitos, flies, ants 
and other insects, as well as having to 
contend with incessant rains and oppres¬ 
sive heat, but those Negro boys sang 
and laughed, and kidded the jungle in 
a way that was truly admirable. They 
were always ready to stop, and help 
with heavy loads, free a bogged jeep, 
or help in any way required of them. 

“Finally we received our marching 
orders, and at the jumping-off place we 
had to struggle with the jungle in a 
hand-to-hand battle that was no small 
thing in itself. The jungle is a slimy, 
dank dark-green hell of it’s own with¬ 
out the menace of the Nips. Every 
foot of the way had to be hacked out 
on our overland trip to the front. 

“The Fuzzie-Wuzzies were a great 
help. Some of them showed great brav¬ 
ery, and were dependable guides and 
leaders. Many of our soldiers who made 
that first trek across the island from 
Port Moresby to Buna were saved from 
probable death when the natives took 
over their heavy packs during the worst 
of the trip. More than once when I 
thought I could not take another step, 
a native would trot up and take my 
camera and field pack into camp. 

“These boys are crazy about American 
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for 16 mm sound - on -film 



★ High Fidelity Sound 

★ Self-contained in sound proof "blimp." 

★ Minimum equipment; maximum portabil¬ 
ity. Camera and Amplifier, complete, 
weigh only thirty-seven pounds. 

★ Kodachrome or black and white pictures 
with Auricon sound track will reproduce 
on any sound-film projector. 

★ Can be operated in the field from an 
Auricon Portable Power Supply. 

★ Auricon Camera with type "C" lens mount 
(but without lens) and Amplifier complete 
with microphone, instructions, and cases 

$880.00 



AURICON 16 mm RECORDER 

★ Variable-area sound on film, for double 
system recording with a synchronous motor 
driven 16 mm. camera. Amplifier has back¬ 
ground-noise reduction and mixers for com¬ 
bining speech and music. With dynamic 
microphone, instructions and cases for Re¬ 
corder, Amplifier, Accessories .... $695.00 

★ Auricon 16mm. sound-on-film recorders 
and cameras are serving the Nation s 
War effort with Military and Govern¬ 
ment Film Units, and with civilian or¬ 
ganizations producing essential morale 
and industrial training films. If your 
work in such fields makes you eligible 
to purchase new equipment, we invite 
you to let our engineers show you how 
Auricon portability and professional per¬ 
formance will simplify your recording 
problems. 

AURICON SbuuAio+t, 

E. M. BERNDT CORP. 

5515 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


ACME PROFESSIONAL 16 mm. CAMERA 

WITH PILOT-PIN MOVEMENT and 
PROFESSIONAL ERECT-IMAGE FINDER 

• • 

Available on Priority or Lend-Lease 

ACME TOOL & MFG. CO. 

2815 W. OLIVE AVENUE BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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T he production line of "GOERZ AMER¬ 
ICAN" is formed by skilled men, who 
through painstaking work create high- 
grade photo-lenses and optical units for 
military instruments used by our armed 
forces, 

on Land— 

on the Sea— 
in the Air— 


Y hese precise optical units are of the 
greatest importance to our armed 
forces, for without accurate military in¬ 
struments for sighting, fire control and 
photographic aerial reconnaissance their 
fighting machinery would be of little 
value to them. 


^ptical science together with our crafts¬ 
men, doing their duty on the job in 
the production line, will hasten victory. 

Q ur production is keyed to fill the re¬ 
quirements of our Government. Within 
limitations we may still be able to supply 
"GOERZ AMERICAN" lenses of certain 
types and sizes for civilian use. We sug¬ 
gest your inquiries through your dealer 
or direct. 


Address Dept. AC-6 


C P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO 


Office and Factory 

¥r 317 East 34th Street, New York, 16, N. Y. ★ 

ChmMauc’ 

PRECISION OPTICS 


* ajmxjl 1S99 

¥ 
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cigarettes, and a single smoke, or candy 
bar is considered sufficient reward for 
very considerable services. 

“That first trip to the front was 
something to remember. Men hacked 
and chopped through the matted vines 
and heavy underbrush. Sometimes we 
struggled through thick, sharp Kunai 
grass, seven or eight feet high, which 
disagreeably stings the face and hands. 
We pushed through dangerous, foul¬ 
smelling swamps, and crossed crocodile- 
infested rivers. A mile in two hours 
was making good time. At the start, 
we were given 10 minute rest periods out 
of every 60. That was soon changed 
to 10 minutes’ rest out of every 30, 
and that still wasn’t enough. 

“On the last advance up coast, our 
contingent got lost in the jungle. We 
forded one river fifteen times, and the 
going was extraordinarily tough. We 
were down to ‘C rations,’ and they 
eventually gave out. Finally we solved 
our problem by following the river down 
to the sea. At a small mission we 
found another unit who gave us our first 
meal in three days. 

“We were now close to Buna. We had 
licked the jungle, and were ready for 
the Japs. So far, our advance had not 
been detected by the enemy. 

“At the advance post we were greeted 
festively by the Fuzzie-Wuzzies who had 
donned their best yellow paint to greet 
us. Chanting happily, they helped us 
stack and cover supplies. 

“I made a quick trip back to Port 
Moresby by plane to process my pic¬ 
tures and get them under way then I 
flew back to the front in a plane that 
was hauling badly needed supplies. 
Heavy winds tumbled the storm clouds 
which obliterated the Owen Stanley 
Mountains. After several attempts, the 
pilot decided to ‘blind’ fly it. That 
was quite a moment! We hit raging 
winds over the ridge, but we made it 
and wound up in a little place only 
a few miles from the front lines. We 
soon advanced to within two miles of 
Buna. The jungle hid us, fortunately, 
for we were not far from the main 
body of Japanese troops. 

“Our bombers were giving the Japs 
a heavy pounding to ‘soften’ them up 
before the final drive for Buna. The 
Australians joined our air attack, and 
I saw plenty of Zeros crash into the 
sea. Only a few minutes later the Japs 
drew blood at our position. Time after 
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time the Zeroes circled, low, firing at 
our men. By that time we were all 
pretty good at digging slit trenches. 

“One morning the Japs gave us our 
worst bombing. They came in from 
the sea, 30 strong, circled our posi¬ 
tion, then out again to swoop down 
to sea level where they could mark 
our position under the trees, then the 
bombing began. 

“They would circle low, and we would 
get a rain of machine-gun bullets. I 
was flattened in a slit trench. Bombs 
burst closer and closer. My back was 
covered with dirt, sand and mud. Final¬ 
ly, a bomb exploded near enough to 
throw me completely out of my slit 
trench. 

“We dug our trenches, ‘New Guinea 
Coffins,’ we called them, with our mess 
kits and helmets. I have seen our boys 
lie in them for 24 hours at a stretch, 
unable to smoke, soaked with mud and 
rain, just waiting for a chance to ad¬ 
vance. 

“After our successful battle for Buna 
I came back to the States on leave. I’ll 
be shipping out again soon. Where? I 
won’t know that until I’m on my way.” 

To anyone who expects to be sTioot- 
ing pictures in the South Pacific area, 
Frank suggests taking the same equip¬ 
ment he carried. 

The Speed Graphic and supplies 
should be left at base camp, for pic¬ 
tures that can be planned in advance. 
For active work at the front, take the 
Rolleicord with its regular /:3.5 lens 
and the Leica with a 6-in. lens. And 
be sure and take along lots of rollfilm 
. . . tropical pack preferred. 

When asked about the problems con¬ 
fronting a motion picture cameraman, 
Frank told this little story. 

“A motion picture photographer for 
March of Time (an Englishman) had 
just finished shooting a planned picture 
— a short on the alertness of pilots on 
the field — when we got a real alert. 
When the fellow realized that the real 
thing was going on, he made for the 
top of a hill to take pictures of the 
bombing. He reached the top of the 
hill in time to get some good pictures 
but realized he was out of film when 
he started shooting. By the time he 
re-loaded all the bombs had been 
dropped! 

Had he obtained the pictures, they 
would have been among the most spec¬ 
tacular of any bombing in Port Moresby.” 

It seems that the 35mm. camera is 
too large and difficult to handle, and 
it is almost impossible to carry an 
adequate amount of film. 

“I traveled at the front with Martin 
Barnett, of Paramount News, and I saw 
some of the problems he had to con¬ 
tend with regarding movies. He car¬ 
ried a 35mm. Eyemo camera. I believe 
his lenses were a 2-in. and a 6-in. focal 
length, and he would take along about 
2,000 feet of 35mm. negative. But while 
actually shooting at the fighting front 
he could take along only four or five 
hundred feet. 

“Now if he had been equipped with 
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16mm., his camera-outfit would have 
been rather less than half as big and 
half as light. With the lighter and more 
compact 16mm. film, he could have 
carried enough footage to give him 
five times the screen time of the 
bulkier 35mm. stock he carried — say 
enough to give him the equivalent in 
screen time of 1500 to 2500 feet of 
35mm. And of course using Kodachrome 
he could have gotten 35mm. enlarge¬ 
ments that would compare very favor¬ 
ably with anything he could shoot with 
35mm. under field conditions. In a 
word, he could go farther from his base, 
and stay longer, and bring back much 
more in actual picture using 16mm. than 
could be possible with 35mm. 

“And I think that both the official 
war films and the commercial short-sub¬ 
jects made in 16mm. Kodachrome and 
i released in 35mm. blow-ups, whether 
black-and-white or Technicolor, have 
pretty well proved that 16mm. is just 
as good as the man behind the camera. 
In the hands of a capable, cool-headed 
professional like the newsreel crowd 
and the A.S.C.-members who are now 
in the military and naval photographic 
services, 16mm. can pay big dividends 
when compared to 35mm. for front-line 
camerawork. ” 

Summarizing what his experience in 
New Guinea had taught him, Frank re¬ 
iterated this important advice. “Take the 
best possible care of all equipment! 
Remember that new equipment is not 
easily obtained — especially if you’re 6,000 
miles from your home office — and if you 
want to keep on making pictures, you’ve 
got to ‘make do’ with the outfits you 
start out with. 

“Lightweight equipment is essential! 
When you get out to the real front, 
you’ll have to carry it yourself. That’s 
bad enough in itself when the going gets 
tough — buit its a thousand times worse 
when you have to dodge bullets too. 
Compact, lightweight equipment is a good 
deal easier to protect, too, when weather 
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IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 
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conditions get bad, as they always do 
at the front. And — remember that a 
man trying to use a big camera of any 
kind in the field makes a lot bigger target 
than the same man using a Smaller, 
lighter camera!” END. 


At the Front 

Continued from Page 208 

regularly every three days, including 
war news shots. Aeroplanes, trains and 
dusty khaki-colored bullet-punctured 
front line lorries daily deliver to the 
Central Newsreel Studio in Moscow their 
tins of films. One winter morning a car 
containing tins of film drove up as usual 
to the Central Studio. Inside the vehicle 
lay the dead body of our colleague, cam¬ 
eraman Pavlov. He had been filming the 
Red Army taking a town in the front 
line and had been killed by shrapnel. At 
the precise moment at which this heroic 
cameraman was being buried, the studio 
was mixing the sound track for its next 
newsreel issue, which showed the actual 
scenes of our troops retaking Malo- 
Yaroslavets, the very same battle in 
which Pavlov had met his death. 

“The war of the Soviet people against 
Hitler’s hordes knows many instances of 
sublime heroism and valour. It would 
be difficult today to say where Soviet 
newsreelmen could not be found filming 
this war throughout the vast expanse of 
the front stretching from the Black Sea 
to the Arctic Ocean. 

“These cameramen ascend in war¬ 
planes and their cameras travel deep 
into the enemy’s rear where Soviet air¬ 
craft hurl their cargo of bombs; they 
descend deep underwater aboard Soviet 
submarines; they will always be found 
at their posts in infantry units even in 
the most strenuous moments of enemy 
charges; they film guerilla action far 
behind the enemy’s lines. The camera¬ 
man often becomes the Red Army man, 
laying aside his camera and taking up a 
machine-gun or tommy-gun. 

“I should very much like to bet you, 
my friends, cameramen of Great Britain 
and America, that we shall meet you 
working and fighting hand in hand with 
us when the Second Front is at last 
opened. 

“Then, firmly gripping each other in 
a handshake, in close creative co-opera¬ 
tion, we shall film the final shots and 
make the great historic film of the deci¬ 
sive battle and victory of freedom-loving, 
progressive mankind.” END. 


Outdoor Camerawork 

Continued from Page 207 

be less increase in both visual and light¬ 
ing contrasts in the dupe or enlarge¬ 
ment. 

In Kodachrome, too, there’s very lit¬ 
tle to be done in filtering, with the 
exception of the filters made to cor¬ 
rect Type A Kodachrome for exterior 
use, and occasionally to penetrate haze 
in extreme long-shots. In the first in¬ 


stance, you’ve simply got to use a filter. 
In the second, you can use either the 
Eastman “Kodachrome Haze Filter” or 
— and I think this is better — a Pola- 
Screen. The Haze-filter frequently tends 
to distort color-rendition in the dis¬ 
tance. The Pola-Screen gets through 
distant haze just as well, and has the 
advantage of keeping the background 
color-rendition unaffected. For that 
matter, I’ve found the Pola-Screen use¬ 
ful at times in 35mm. black-and-white, 
not only to eliminate unwanted glare or 
reflections, but also to “pull down” the 
sky without affecting the color-rendi¬ 
tion elsewhere. So if you feel you 
simply must go into action armed with 
at least one filter, I’d recommend mak¬ 
ing that one a Pola-Screen, and for¬ 
getting the rest. END. 
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Max Fabian 

(Continued from Page 210) 

miniature battlefield for a relatively un¬ 
important little program picture being 
directed by King Vidor and photo¬ 
graphed by John Arnold, A.S.C. ... it 
was called “The Big Parade.” 

As he tells it now, “That assignment 
was something of a surprise to me; I 
had never photographed a miniature be¬ 
fore, and I’ll confess I wasn’t at all sure 
I knew how to go about it! But some¬ 
how I managed to get the shot filmed, 
and everyone was very surprisingly 
pleased with my efforts. So I kept on 
doing miniatures, which were then just 
beginning to come into general use. 

“Oh, in between, I’d do a production 
now and then — went over to Fox for 
some of them — but all the time Metro 
kept calling me back to do more minia¬ 
tures. So finally I just stuck to it . . . 
and they’ve kept me busy at it ever 
since. 

“I’m not sorry, either. Once you get 
into it, there’s a strange fascination 
about making miniatures look real on the 
screen. Besides, now that production 
camerawork has become more compli¬ 
cated and more nerve-racking, I figure I 
get out of a lot of headaches letting the 
other boys handle the production work. 


_ FOR SALE 

IMPROVED DUPLEX 35MM PRINTER, with two 
Bell-Howell Cams and Shuttles. Perfect Regis¬ 
tration for Color or Black and White, also 
process plates. Bell-Howell Standard Silenced 
Camera ; Educational Blimp and Dolly; Sound 
and Silent Moviolas. Equipment slightly used at 
a big saving. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. _ 

WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT. NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE. 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


RCA MITCHELL OR BELL AND HOWELL 
3 phase CAMERA MOTORS, $135.00 ; RCA R-2 
STUDIO RECORDER. $275.00; TWO ELE¬ 
MENT GLOWLAMPS, $9.50; DEVRY SINGLE 
SYSTEM CAMERA AT SACRIFICE ; DUPLEX 
35MM STEP PRINTER. $425.00; BERNDT 
AURICON 16MM RECORDER WITH NOISE 
REDUCTION. BEAUTIFUL. $595.00. S. O. S. 
CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION, NEW 
YORK. 


CINE SPECIAL FOR SALE ONLY WITH AURI- 
con Recorder $975, both like new. Fine lenses 
available to buyer. Auricon alone, $525. Trade 
16mm lenses for Filmo Sportster. Box 1006 
American Cinematographer. 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE, 12 

Broadsides complete with cables, plugs and 
diffusers $40.00 each. 12 Converted 18-inch 
spots. Fresnel lenses, stands, cables and plugs 
$40.00 each. 18-inch spots complete $25.00 
each, without stands $15.00 each. Sold only 
in lots of six or more. Crating extra, Don 
Malkames, 40 Standish Ave., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

ONE PAIR CRAIG 16mm. FILM WINDERS 
for 2,000-foot reels $15.00 ; one Beaded Screen 
on tripod 36 x 48 inches, like new $15.00. 
One Kleigl floodlight 2,000 watts, no reflectors 
or cable, like new $37.50. One Kleigl 5,000- 
watt floodlight, $75.00. Will take also 1,000- 
watt lamp. Photos of Kleigl lights sent for 26c 
coin. Box 1005 American Cinemotographer. 

SPEED GRAPHIC. 3^ x 4%, F:4.5 ZEISS TES- 


“As we work it out here at MGM, I 
have a pretty free hand. I work in 
friendly, cooperative fashion with the 
directors and art directors of the minia¬ 
ture department, but in the actual shoot¬ 
ing, I’m pretty much on my own. They 
may provide the set, and indicate how 
they want the action played, but it’s my 
‘know how’ that puts the shot on the 
screen. And I’m not always harried — 
as production men are — by unit man¬ 
agers urging one to hurry and get the 
overhead over with. Several times re¬ 
cently I’ve turned down chances to take 
a . fling at production camerawork. I’m 
quite content to be the biggest photo¬ 
graphic frog in my own small puddle. 

“Besides, I like miniature work. Every 
shot is different, and has its own chal¬ 
lenging problems. Sometimes, my minia¬ 
tures are for a big picture, and I have 
weeks of time and a six-figure budget 
to do them with ... so that I can use 
large-scale, three-dimensional miniatures, 
and take my time getting the best pos¬ 
sible results. At other times, usually for 
less important shots or pictures, I have 
to work comparatively fast, and with the 
sketchiest of materials. Then I’ll use 
cut-outs, and play around with lighting, 
perspective and camera-speeds to create 
the illusion I’m after. 

“But don’t look down on cut-outs just 


WANTED 


GUARANTEED HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 
16MM. CAMERAS—SOUND PROJECTORS 35 
MM. Eyemo Cameras, all models ; Bell & How¬ 
ell—Mitchell—Akeley and motors, lenses, acces¬ 
sories. lao. equipment. WRITE US FIRST. 

THE CAMERA MART, 70 West 45th St., N.Y.C. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


CAMERAS. EYEMO, BELL & HOWELL STAND¬ 
ARD. MITCHELL, ACCESSORIES. 16mm 
SOUND PROJECTORS, ANY MAKE. RE¬ 
CORDERS or WHAT HAVE YOU? S. O. S. 
CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION. NEW 
YORK. 


WANTED: D. C. MOTOR FOR DEBRIE LE 
Parvo camera. Please give full details in air 
mail letter. G. O. Russell, 136 E. Bay Street, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 16mm SILENT 


because they’re simple and comparative¬ 
ly cheap. Those ‘Miniver’ miniatures 
were cut-outs, and so, I understand, were 
the shots of the Jap fleet in ‘Wake 
Island.’ But if you can make them look 
real, it doesn’t matter what they may 
actually be. 

“That’s the big thing about shooting 
miniatures or any other kind of special- 
effects shot: make it look real. Once 
you’ve done that, bend every effort to 
making your composition and lighting 
artistic. And with that combination, 
you’ve the whole sum and substance of 
successful miniature work. 

“In all of it, none of us today are try¬ 
ing to fool the public. Instead, we’re try¬ 
ing to put on the screen something 
necessary to the story, but which can’t 
be done by conventional, straightforward 
methods. If the average audience doesn’t 
notice our work as such, we can feel 
we’ve really succeeded.” END. 

New Aircraft Identification Kit 

A very complete new kit of 336 air¬ 
craft identification silhouettes in 2" x 2" 
miniature slides, recently prepared by 
“Flying” magazine is now being dis¬ 
tributed exclusively through the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. The kit hiMl 
been tested with excellent results in ap¬ 
proximately 150 aircraft identification 
courses in high schools, colleges, and 
among various units of the Armed 
Forces. 

Material for this kit was prepared by 
a highly specialized staff of experts and 
is specifically designed for group instruc¬ 
tion. It includes 110 different types of 
aircraft used by the world’s major air 
powers. Each type of aircraft is com- 
pletely identified with three individual 
silhouettes on separate slides, which 
show side, bottom, and front views. In 
addition, there are six introductory 
slides, showing front and bottom vievls 
of various wing types. 

The kit includes an indexed cast, 
slides, and an instructor’s manual. Each 
slide is accurately keyed to the mastei- 
index on the cover of the case, whic^H 
lists the guide number and type of air¬ 
craft. The instructor’s manual includes 
an alphabetical index of aircraft typdHjj 
and provides suggestions concerning the 
proper use of the slides. The standard 
kit is available at $35.00 in cardboar^B 
Eezeemounts and a De Luxe Kit, wit^B 
silhouettes mounted between glass i^H 
S.V.E. Slide Binders, will sell at $55.00. 

Smaller units of supplementary slidetj; 
will be made available by the Society foBji 
Visual Education, Inc., as rapidly as the 
staff of “Flying” magazine may secure , 
detailed information concerning new 
types of military aircraft and prepare 
new drawings. It is also likely much ol|| 
this same material, including the origwM 
inal kit, will be made available on slide^f 
films, for the benefit of those who do noHj 
have projectors for miniature slideswj 
Complete information covering these 
new and effective training aids may be. 
secured from the Society for Visual Edu-jj] 
cation, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, ChtfW 
cago, upon request. 


SAR. rangefinder, speed-gun, pack and film- 
holders, case, etc., $200. Bell & Howell f :2.5 
8mm camera, new condition, $75. Thalhammer 
tripod, $20. Box 1006, American Cinematog¬ 
rapher. 


and Sound Projectors. Give complete details 
including make, model, condition and price. 
Erker Bros., 610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Recordak System 

O UR NAVY “came back” after Pearl 
Harbor to fight the bitterest series of 
engagements in Naval history. Ships critically 
wounded have had to fight again — and 
again. The Nation’s life has depended on 
miracles of repair . . . 

A set of blueprints for a destroyer covers 
a quarter of an acre, and may be filed in 
Washington — yet quick reference to these 
plans and specifications on the spot is essen¬ 
tial to a workmanlike repair job. 

After the hell of Pearl Harbor, the Navy 
isn’t waiting for tons of blueprints to be 
shipped. Little rolls of 35-mm. microfilm 
can cut priceless weeks from the time re¬ 
quired to send a battered ship back into 
action. 

Through Kodak’s Microjile Recordak Sys¬ 
tem, the photographic method behind 
V- • • — Mail, the Navy condenses, on micro¬ 
film, the bulky original plans. These can be 
flown halfway around the world within hours 
... or are already on hand at distant repair 
bases . . . may even be on a “mother ship,” 
for repairs at sea. 

This is only one of many instances where 
Recordak is increasing the effectiveness of 
America’s war effort. 

"Ration bankingwar ?naps 

Recordak was originated to duplicate, on micro¬ 
film, every check cleared through a bank — safe¬ 
guarding depositors and simplifying banking. It 
was revolutionary, but no one could have fore¬ 
seen its manifold destiny. 

Your ration coupons have become as essential 
as money. They are turned in by your dealer to 
his bank. The larger banks— 90% of them—have 
Recordak machines, which photograph the record 
of their ration transactions with dealers and 
wholesalers. 




Official U. S. Navy Photographs 


Above — Fantastic patterns of flame and smoke at the 
moment the magazine exploded on the bombed destroyer 
Shaw at Pearl Harbor. The end of the Shaw? 


mmmmNMmm 


Right — This is the same shaw. She was floated ... re¬ 
paired in San Francisco . . . showing what repair can do! 


Our fighting forces, in new offensives, carry 
Recordak duplicates of available maps and photo¬ 
graphs of the region. 

In Selective Service, Recordak made error- 
proof copies of each of the 9,000 numbers— 
critical in the lives of 17,000,000 young Ameri¬ 
cans— as they were drawn. 

In our war industries, engineering drawings 
and shop orders that could occupy acres are 
reduced by Recordak to “capsule” size. 

Your Social Security records and your War 
Bond purchases are microfilmed by Recordak. 

The U. S. Census —going back to 1790—is now 
in this condensed, time-proof form. The accessi¬ 
bility of these records has enabled the Govern¬ 
ment to issue "Certificates of Citizenship” to 
thousands without birth certificates—put them 
into war-production jobs. 

Your food rationing problems? Think of the 
bookkeeping job that your dealer, his bank, whole¬ 
salers, and the Government must do to keep their 
records straight! At the bank Recordak does much 
of this work—tirelessly, without a chance of error. 


Forestalling the "Blitz” 

In those fateful days of 1939, when the war clouds 
were bursting over Europe, Recordak machines 
were at work day and night, duplicating the 
priceless manuscripts and volumes of the British 
Museum, and the records of the great British 
banking houses and insurance companies. These 
miniature duplicates were stowed away beyond 
the reach of bomb and fire —they’re not among 
the missing. 

In its greatest crisis, civilization has found a 
way to condense and perpetuate its culture—its 
"heart” as well as its "hard business head.” You 

realize this as you read the V-Mail letter of 

your boy—his own writing, flown to you on a 
thumbnail bit of film halfway around the world 
... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Serving kuman progress 
tkrougk Pkotograpky 
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Which important a 

home-front job will you Mk 


and the Filmosound 
Library tackle first? 


Here’s a MUST for your next OCD meeting 

TWO TERRIFIC BATTLE ACTIONS IN ONE FILM 
"BATTLE FOR TUNISIA"—Actual battle scenes filmed during the cam¬ 
paign in North Africa. The most amazing tank action ever filmed .. .with 
forces in full camera range! 


H 


low about helping train First Aiders for your 
local Red Cross Unit ... or showing the new releases, 
"Battle for Tunisia" and "Surrender at Stalingrad," at 
your next OCD meeting ... or helping a local war plant 
lick a personnel problem? 

Yes, yo// can do these and other vital jobs for your com¬ 
munity ... by making your Filmo Projector available 
when and where it’s needed . . . and by teaming up with 
the Filmosound Library. In this vast collection of films are 
the very ones your community may need to do a morale¬ 
building job ... to instruct war workers ... or to provide 
an hour or an evening of precious relaxation. 

Let the Filmosound Library team up with you and your 
Filmo Projector . . . give your town, your neighborhood, 
your children’s school a powerful new weapon in the 
home-front fight. 


"SURRENDER AT STALINGRAD"—Captured German film shows the 
blasting attack on the Russian stronghold . . . then, on Russian film, 
the thrilling end of this historic siege. 


TO DO THIS IMPORTANT WORK your Filmo Projector 
must be at its peak of efficiency. Send it to us for com¬ 
plete reconditioning.Trained factory technicians examine, 
clean, oil the mechanism . . . repair or replace worn parts 
and return your projector in factory-perfect working 
order. Your camera dealer will get estimates for you and 
will help you pack your projector for safe shipment to us. 


These will record a Victorious America for you . 


Filmo “Companion" 8 Camera 


“Drop-in” loading 
— no sprockets. 
Four speeds plus 
single-frame con¬ 
trol. Interchange¬ 
able F3.5 lens. 
Finder masks for 
special lenses. 
Built-in exposure 
chart. As always, 
precision-made 
and Lifetime Guar¬ 
anteed. 



Filmoarc Projector 


Engineered as an 
arc projector, this 
16mm. machine 
provides sufficient 
light for large audi¬ 
toriums. High out¬ 
put amplifier and 
two high-fidelity 
permanent magnet 
dynamic speakers 
included. Shows 
sound or silent film. 



. • after the war is won 


Filmo Auto Load Camera 


Color or mono - 
chrome film in¬ 
stantly inter¬ 
changeable in mid- 
reel with pre¬ 
threaded film car¬ 
tridge. Four speeds 
plus single-frame 
exposure. F2.7 lens 
and brilliant finder. 
Built-in exposure 
chart for both color 
and monochrome. 



Eyemo Camera 


Filmo 70-D Camera 


Filmo“Master” 16mm. Projector 



The “tailor-made” 
camera. Your needs 
dictate its specifi¬ 
cations. Seven 
standard models 
plus a complete se¬ 
lection of preci¬ 
sion -engineered 
accessories give you 
a wide selection of 
ideal equipment 
for almost every 
camera job. 



Long-time favorite 
of serious workers, 
it gives youtheater- 
quality pictures. 
Loads with 50- or 
100-foot spools of 
16mm. color or 
monochrome film. 
Operates at seven 
speeds. Three-lens 
turret head equip¬ 
ped withyourselec- 
tion of fine lenses. 



750-watt lamp. 
Fast FI.6 lens, 
instantly inter¬ 
changeable. 
Equipped with 
clutch, reverse,and 
two-way tilt. 
‘‘Safe - lock’’ 
sprockets prevent 
incorrect film 
threading and 
damaged film. Fa¬ 
mous B&H all¬ 
gear drive. 


BUY 

WAR BONDS 


WHEN YOU ORDER new lamps, remember to return the old ones. New lamps can 
be sold only when old lamps are turned in. 

”E” FOR EXCELLENCE— -how the Army-Navy Award for Extraordinary Performance 
is won and presented is shown by this one-reel sound film. Service charge 50c. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS A N D PRO Q R S 


PRECISION- 
MADE BY 



THOSE HOME MOVIES OF YESTERYEAR — 

You’ll be showing them more than ever, 
these days when your youngsters are in 
uniform far away. Your precious films will 
look better—and keep better—if you let us 
clean and "Vap-O-rate" them. This pro¬ 
fessionally-proven process makes film im¬ 
pervious to moisture and oil, and greatly 
increases resistance to scratches and heat. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 

SEND THIS COUPON for a list of new Patriotic Films 
just released ... and for information on the Peerless 
"Vap-O-rate” Film Treatment. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me Supplement 1943-C. I have.mm. 

projector, sound. . . .silent. . . .made by . 

I’m interested in buying . renting.films for 

stimulating morale. . . .educational films. . . .Civilian 

Defense films . entertainment . 

1 'd like to know more about the Peerless “Vap-O-rate” 
Film Treatment. 


Name. . 
Address 
City. . . . 


AC 6-43 


State 















































